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INTRODUCTION 

IT IS time to review again. 
1. Everybody in the world is a salesman. This 
is true, by reason of the fact that every one has 
something to dispose of — Service or otherwise — 
and hence must have a patron or patrons. 

2. To render satisfactory Service to patrons he 
must develop constructive man power. 

3. There are only four kinds of man power, 
namely: intellectual, emotive, physical, and voli- 
tional. 

4. Constructive intellectual power equals Ability. 

5. Constructive emotive power equals Reliability. 

6. Constructive physical power equals Endurance. 

7. Constructive volitional power equals Action. 

8. To succeed, man must increase his A + R + 
E + A. 

9. To do this, he must develop the constructive 
capacities, faculties, qualities, and powers ot intel- 
lect, sensibilities, body, and volition. 

10. To do this, he must correctly nourish and use 
them. 

11. As he does this, he reduces his negative or 
destructive attributes. 

12. As he does this, he reduces his errors. 
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13. As he does this, he decreases his need of 
supervision, 

14. As he does this, he increases his efficiency 

value, 

15. To increase his ability, he must nourish and 
use the faculties for thinking, remembering, and 
imagining, 

16. To do this, he must train his mind to perceive 
sensations, images, concepts, ideas, judgments, laws, 
and principles. 

17. To remember, he must receive, record, retain, 
recall, recognize, and restore mental contents; and 
to do this, he must concentrate. 

18- To imagine, he must recombine as well as 
receive, record, retain, recall, and recognize. 

19. As he trains his senses and his mind to per- 
ceive with them, he increases his power to do these 
things, thus manufacturing more intellectual power 
and increasing his ability. 

20. As he does this, he improves his discrimina- 
tion and thus increases the quality of his work and 
the quantity of his usefulness. 

21. As he does this, he brings his life into har- 
mony with tributary law No. 1, as stated at the 
beginning of Lesson Four. 

But one must develop his sensibilities "for reliabil- 
itv as well as his intellect for ability if he is to obey 
tlie first primary law as stated at the beginning of 
Lesson Three. 



INTRODUCTION 



We are now ready to study the Science of 
Reliability Development, and shall begin the study 
with a statement of Nature's second tributary law 
of successful human conduct. 



Sincerely, The Author. 



LESSON FIVE 
RELIABILITY DEVELOPMENT 

CHAPTER I 

A TRUE STORY 

Other things being equal, the power of the individ- 
ual to render permanently satisfactory Service varies 
directly with his reliability. 

ONCE upon a time a boy was born. We shall 
call him John, because that was not his name, 
and under no circumstances will his name ever be 
told. 

He was a child of the slums, and his first mem- 
ories are related to a waif asylum in a nation which 
we shall call "Egifa," for the reason that that might 
mean either England, Germany, Italy, France, or 
America. His story was told in sacred confidence, 
and while it is absolutely true, no one must ask to 
know John's native land, much less his real name. 

At the age of seven years he was adopted by a 
farmer. The foster father was a most cruel man, 
and John was kicked and cuflfed about, and often 
beaten until his body was black and blue. . He never 
knew the love of mother or the guiding hand of 
father. 
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At the age of twelve, through the kindness of a 
Jew peddler, he escaped from the house of the cruel 
farmer and fled to the slums of a great city, where 
he became a bootblack and a newsboy. His environ- 
ment was the lowest of the low afforded by a great 
city, and he learned to lie, deceive, gamble, and 
steal. Eventually he became a drunkard, and often- 
times awakened in the gutter. He came to know 
the ways of vice and all that is vile, and finally 
landed in a prison cell. 

After serving his time he joined the outside world 
again, resolved to quit the ways of open crime. He 
entered business life, but he was still a criminal in 
intent. He thought that life was all a game of 
"get," and had never even dreamed of such a thing 
as that one must give if he would get. 

He burned his store in order to get the insurance 
money. Again, he planned a failure, secreted goods, 
and sold them on the sly after he had settled with 
his creditors at but a fraction of the sum he owed. 

One day he read in a magazine a treatise on Serv- 
ice. It made plain the law of Service, and pointed 
out the fact that in every line of human effort 
Service rendered is the cause of that which all 
desire — reward. 

The criminal mind is shrewd. John saw the point. 
He had tried the other way and failed; he had not 
only failed to get a great amount of this world's 
goods, but he had failed to gain content. His life 
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was hounded by the ^vil he had done, and fear was 
with him all the time. 

As yet the moral sense had not been evolved in 
John. He resolved to try the other way, — to really 
give before he tried to get, — but not because of any 
thought of right or wrong. He did it at that time 
because his shrewd and cunning mind perceived the 
fact that the "scheme" might work and thus enable 
him to make more money than he could make by 
doing wrong. 

He tried it, and to his delight he found it worked. 
He worked much harder on the law of Service than 
does the average man who has not led the life which 
John had led. 

His age was forty-eight when he first saw the 
light and found the way — the only way to rich 
reward — and he was then poor in money and in 
spirit. 

To-day, at fifty-five, this same man John is rich; 
a hundred thousand dollars would not buy the prop- 
erty he owns, and he has earned it all through 
honest Service. 

He is a whole man now — a red-blooded man, a 
man of honor, well respected by his fellow man. 

He spends much money now in buying books to 
give to those who still are groping in the dark and 
stumbling on the road of get, get, get, without first 
giving. 

One fact stands out preeminently to one who 
studies the above story with care; namely, John 
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Started on the road to reliability because he per- 
ceived the fact that it pays. 

There was no sentiment about it with him. His 
criminal mind was shrewd enough to catch the 
point, and he acted wholly for business reasons. 
He didn't do "right for righteousness' sake" on the 
start. 

He no longer, however, does right simply because 
it pays. Nature's great law of the effect of afferent 
and efferent action has done its work, and he does 
right to-day because it is right to do it, and because 
he is right by reason of the moral habits he has 
formed and which are now an inherent part of his 
emotive life, a part of the moral fiber of his being. 

All growth must have a starting-point. The 
minutest insects and the largest mammals are alike 
in one particular, each starts from a single cell. 

It is just so with the growth of real reliability; 
it must have a starting-point. 

In the emotive life the starting-point is not a 
physical thing — it is not a cell; but some way, 
somehow, a mental germ must take lodgment in 
consciousness. Some seed of thought must be ger- 
minated there from which constructive feelings 
grow and to which others may be added until finally 
the oak tree of reliability is grown. 

It matters not how the seed is germinated, but 
brought into being in some way it must be if the 
individual is to become an oak in the forest of 
mankind. 
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The seed-thought from which John's r 
grew was the intellectual perception of the 
ship between Service rendered and reward c 

He soon came to see that no one can rende 
without being reliable; therefore he set ab 
make himself reliable, to build reliability. 

It was the awakening in his consciousn 
realization of the value to himself of servic* 
ing power that caused him to desire to 
reliable. 

Call him sordid if yon wilL One migl 
imagine some one claiming it to be < 
philosophy which would counsel the realis 
the monetary value of Service as the ge: 
of the seed of moral growth and worth, 
facts remain that (1) the desire to acquire 
versal principle in human consciousness, ; 
(2) there are millions in whose souls the i 
render Service can be awakened who coul 
at all easily reached in any other way 
showing that it pays. 

Once awakened, and the spirit of Service 
effect in daily life, the law of habit will do 
and the inan will build more "man" — ^becoi 
manly, evolve more constructive man p( 
obedience to the working of natural law. 

With the moral of the story of John in r 
shall now proceed to a study of the Sc 
Reliability Development. 



CHAPTER II 

RELIABILITY VERSUS UNRELIABILITY 

THE capacity to think, to remember, and to 
imagine, the sum of which makes intellectual 
power, functioning in ability, has been thoroughly 
dealt with in Lesson Four. 

Intellectual power is a necessary element in the 
rendering of permanently satisfactory Service, but 
unless it is made constructive by being reinforced 
by reliability it becomes dangerous and thoroughly 
destructive in its influence. 

Ability minus reliability is like lightning uncon- 
trolled. 

The individual with a highly developed intellec- 
tual capacity, but undeveloped as to reliability, is 
but the gifted criminal. 

Reliability discussed. The word "reliable" comes 
from the Latin prefix re (meaning "again" or 
"back") and ligere ("to bind") and means "to bind 
again as by oath." By the term reliability we of 
course mean the sta^te or quality of being reliable; 
that is, reliableness. And by the term reliable we 
mean exactly what the Century Dictionary defines 
it to be when it says that anything that is reliable 
is "that which may be relied on ; fit or worthy to be 
depended on; trustworthy." 
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RELIABILITY DEVELOPMENT 13 

without these two there can be no Business Build- 
ing, no exercise of the art of securing progressively 
profitable patronage. 

The unreliable man. The unreliable man may be 
shrewd enough to keep out of jail; he may have 
the cunning and the bravado which enable him to 
avoid man-made laws, through sagacity and bluff, 
but he cannot escape the penalty of the violation of 
natural law, and he will pay the penalty in the court 
of his own conscience as well as in many other 
ways. 

He may make, or rather get, money, but he cannot 
gain the respect of his fellow men, neither can he 
gain health, through his cunning shrewdness; nor 
can he obtain harmony as to environment at home, 
in business, or as a citizen. It is a psychological 
impossibility for any one to win life's richer rewards 
if he cannot be depended upon and trusted. 

Health, honor, and harmony are all essential for 
happiness — the thing which money alone will not 
buy. 

The spirit of Service is foreign to the nature of 
the unreliable man. He is wholly selfish, and in his 
heart he believes the motto," "He profits most who 
serves best," is impracticable idealism. 

His selfish shrewdness may enable him to take 
advantage of others and make, or rather get, some 
money. He may possibly keep it to the end of his 
miserable days; but he is too short-sighted to see 
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that he would have made much more material profit 
(money), as well as gained those spiritual profits 
which must be added to money profits in order to 
make the necessary happiness, had he been reliable 
instead of unreliable. 

The ways of the unreliable are the paths of the 
coarse, the ignorant, and the mentally blind. They 
lead to darkness and to all that is destructive. 

The unreliable man may by deceit and sagacity 
become an artful "confidence man," and for a time 
get liberally without giving. 

However, he is only the counterfeit coin and 
cannot pass for legal tender very long. He is soon 
taken for what he is worth. Like the counterfeit 
coin, he does not ring true when put to the real 
test. As soon as his associates find that the mental 
metal of his soul is gilded brass instead of pure 
gold, they lose confidence in him, thus making per- 
manency of relationship an utter impossibility. 

The unreliable individual is morally sick ; he lacks 
moral soundness. 

Moral health and moral disease. Reliability is, in 
fact, moral healthfulness. 

The word health is commonly used as relating to 
the physical man, but it comes from roots meaning 
"sound, whole," and Webster tells us that health is 
"the state of being hale, sound, or whole, in body, 
mind, or soul." 

Comprehensively defined in the language of Busi- 
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ness Science, health is a hale, sound, or whole 
condition of intellect, sensibilities, body, and will. 

Ability is healthfulness of the intellect. 

Endurance is healthfulness of the body. 

Right action is healthfulness of volition.. 

Reliability is healthfulness of the sensibilities. It 
is moral healthfulness, the state of being hale, 
sound, whole morally. 

Unreliability is moral disease. 

The words moral and morality, as Business Sci- 
ence uses these terms, mean much more than simply 
obedience to the seventh commandment. Morality 
is that which pertains to those intentions and 
actions of which right and wrong, virtue and vice, 
are predicated. It pertains to the rules by which 
such intentions and actions ought to be directed, 
relating to the "practice, manner, or conduct of in- 
dividuals as social beings in relation to each other 
as respects right and wrong." 

Unreliability is, as just stated, moral disease. 

The word disease comes from the roots dis (lack) 
and aise (ease) and literally means "lack of ease"; 
it means "uneasiness, trouble, vexation." 

A disease is anything which causes uneasiness, 
lack of ease, or trouble. 

There is nothing which causes more lack of ease 
than unreliability, both to the one who is afflicted 
with the disease and to those who come in contact 
with the diseased individual. 
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Reliability is a result of the growth or develop- 
ment of the constructive sensibilities. 

Unreliability is a result of the presence of the 
destructive sensibilities. 

Destructive attributes in the sensibilities may be 
likened to cancerous growths in the human body. 
They gradually poison the whole organism, both 
mentally and physically, and end in moral leprosy. 
They disintegrate moral fiber, they destroy the 
"right mode" element in service-rendering power. 

The cure for the cancers of the destructive sensi- 
bilities IS the radium of the constructive sensibilities. 

The destructive cannot exist in the presence of 
the constructive. • This is a law of Nature, as has 
already been explained in Lesson Three. 

There is no realm in which this law is more de- 
cidedly demonstrable than in that of the sensibilities. 

The destructive disease of unreliability is, there- 
fore, curable. Any one who is afflicted with it can 
cure himself if he really wants to do so. The 
method will be made plain to him who studies every 
chapter of this lesson, and any one can cure the 
disease who faithfully applies the facts which will 
be made plain in this lesson. Many who study it 
will justly consider themselves reliable. This is 
perfectly true in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, but there are different degrees of reliability, 
and but few, if any, could honestly claim to rate 
one hundred per cent in moral soundness or whole- 
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ness. There is room for further growth of those 
constructive feelings which, developed, make relia- 
bility in every one. No one could make a greater 
mistake than to think he is an exception to the rule. 

An illustration. A great many people are honest 
in their belief that they are reliable when as a 
matter of fact they are not. The following incident 
illustrates this point : 

Mr. Brown, a prominent business man, asked a 
friend to recommend some one who would be com- 
petent to fill an important position in his establish- 
ment. He wanted a man who had had experience 
as a salesman to take charge of his branch office in 
St. Louis. 

The friend happened to know that Mr. Brown 
had about fifty salesmen on the road, and said: 
"Why don't you select one of the men already in 
your employ, one who is familiar with your busi- 
ness?" 

"I would be glad to do so," Mr. Brown answered, 
• "but I am sorry to say that I don't feel I could 
absolutely trust any of them. I have watched the 
matter carefully and have reason to believe that 
every man I have 'pads' his expense account. Any 
one who would do that would be more than likely 
to falsify important reports as manager, in which 
position he would have the handling of considerable 
sums of money. Therefore I am not justified in 
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are the people who, other things being equal, most 
rapidly forge to the front and eventually take rank 
among the most successful and substantial business 
men of the country. 

"John is an able fellow; he has splendid ability. 
But I am sorry to say I cannot fully trust him. If 
he were only absolutely reliable I would leave my 
business in his charge and retire from active work. 
But I do not dare do it. He has deceived me at 
times, and I have even caught him in downright 
falsehoods. He knows this business; he is strong 
and well and active. If I could only feel that I could 
trust him absolutely, I would now give him the reins 
of the business and such an interest in it that he 
could soon become rich. As it is, to turn matters 
over to him would be likely to mean my ruin, so I 
must stay by it for a while yet." 

The above picture is in no wise overdrawn. Hun- 
dreds of business men are in exactly the situation 
just related. There are many who would like to get 
away and devote the remainder of their lives to 
travel, and to do this they would be glad to give 
some person or persons in their employ the oppor- 
tunity of becoming a substantial partner or a large 
stockholder, if only they had the right people. 

There are occasionally such people, but they are 
few and far between — those who possess not alone 
ability, endurance, and action, but, along with these 
qualities, absolute reliability. 
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The importance of reliability having been made 
plain as a factor in the securing of progressively 
profitable patronage, we shall now view the source 
from which reliability springs, the feelings, in the 
general classification into which nearly all authori- 
ties primarily divide them — pleasurable and painful. 

Summary 

First. Reliability is equivalent to trustworthiness. 

Second. It is here discussed from a purely prac- 
ticable standpoint. 

Third. It is an essential element in the manufac- 
ture of the kind of man power which, applied, results 
in securing progressively profitable patronage. 

Fourth. The unreliable man cannot inspire or 
secure confidence. 

Fifth. He cannot by any possibility render per- 
manently satisfactory Service. 

Sixth. He may get money, he may keep out of 
jail; but he cannot gain the respect of his fellow 
men. 

Seventh. The ways of the unreliable are the paths 
of the mentally blind. 

Eighth. Unreliability makes impossible the per- 
manency of relationships. 

Ninth. Reliability is moral healthfulness. 

Tenth. Health is the hale, sound, whole condition 
of body, intellect, will, and sensibilities. 

Eleventh. Reliability is the state or condition 
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resulting in the health of the sensibilities ; it is moral 
healthfulness. 

Twelfth. Unreliability is moral disease. 

Thirteenth. Reliability results from the growth of 
the constructive sensibilities. 

Fourteenth. Unreliability results from the pres- 
ence of destructive sensibilities. 

Fifteenth. The cure for the cancer of destructive 
sensibilities is the radium of the constructive sensi- 
bilities. 

Sixteenth. The destructive moral disease of unre- 
liability is curable. Any one can cure himself. 

Seventeenth. There are degrees of reliability. 

Eighteenth. Few men can. claim to rate one hun- 
dred per cent in moral wholeness, or absolute relia- 
bility. 

Nineteenth. The source of reliability is in the 
constructive feelings. 

Twentieth. The feelings are primarily of two 
classes, pleasurable and painful. 



CHAPTER III 

THE FEELINGS CLASSIFIED 

ALL feelings belong to the realm of the sensi- 
bilities in distinction from (1) the intellectual 
life, and (2) the volitional life. 

The feelings are the temperature of the stream of 
consciousness. 

The term "sensibilities/' as we have seen in 
Lesson Three, is a generic term, and includes sensa- 
tions, feelings, desires, affections, sentiments, emo- 
tions, aesthetic tastes, appetites, passions, and so on. 

Feelings defined. The specific term "feelings" 
may be said to represent the golden mean of the 
sensibilities, which lies between the realm of sensa- 
tions and the realm of emotions and passions. 

The term feelings carries with it the suggestive- 
ness of regulation of the emotive life — neither too 
much nor too little. As such, certain feelings are 
constructive ; these are, in fact, the elements in con- 
sciousness which determine the character of the 
individual. But feeling, as here used, must not be 
confused with the same term as related* purely to 
the physical. 

The constructive feelings, which are the seed of 
reliability, are quite distinct from sensation arising 
from the sense of touch. 

22 
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It is correct to say, "This surface 'feels' rough, or 
smooth" (as the case may be) ; or "This object 
'feels' hard, or soft"; but that is not the sense in 
which the terms "feeling" and "feelings" are used 
in the study of the Science of Reliability Develop- 
ment. It is used in its psychological and physiolog- 
ical sense as a generic term. As used by J. S. Mill, 
it comprises the sensations, desires, and emotions, 
but excludes thought and volition. 

The feelings are thus states of consciousness 
which give one the capacity to experience either 
pleasure or pain. In the psychological sense a feel- 
ing is a sensation, but it is wholly mental. 

All feelings of every nature fall into two general 
classes, (1) pleasurable, and (2) painful. This is 
the widest possible classification of feelings. The 
Science of Business has to do with the sci- 
ence of the development of the pleasurable feelings 
— those that bring real pleasure or permanent hap- 
piness — to the end of overcoming gtnd destroying 
painful feelings — those that cause disease, disturb- 
ance, trouble, destruction. 

The constructive feelings evolve, build, construct, 
and therefore bring pleasure to him who possesses 
them. The destructive tear down, disintegrate, 
destroy, and hence bring disease, trouble, pain. 

Business Science, however, draws a line of dis- 
tinction between feelings which bring temporary 
enjoyment and those which bring permanent 
pleasure and real happiness. In the absence of care- 
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ful analysis the unthinking mind might classify 
what would ultimately prove a generically painful 
feeling as a pleasurable one. 

A sensation causing immediate seeming pleasure 
may ultimately cause a vast amount of pain. This 
all depends upon the generic nature of the sensation. 

Its generic nature is determined by the question : 
Is its tendency constructive or is it destructive? 
The following example will make the meaning of 
Business Science clear on this point : 

An illustration. Two individuals, Mr. A. and Mn 
B., secure positions at the same time with the same 
company, and go to work in the same department. 

An analysis of Mr. A. discloses the following 
facts : 

He is desirous of rendering the company every 
possible service, and will go out of his way to do so. 
He is earnest. He is straightforward in all that he 
does. He is ambitious; he wants to succeed and 
climb higher with the company. 

He manifests absolute sincerity in all he says and 
does. He is unselfish ; he puts the company's inter- 
est and that of the customers ahead of his own. He 
is always civil, refined, and modest under all cir- 
cumstances ; he is noted for his courtesy and tact. 

He is courageous, and does not seem to be afraid 
of anything or anybody; he is brave but not bold. 
He is loyal; he will fight the company's battles 
under any and all circumstances. 
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He is an optimist, always seeing the bright side 
of things. He is just and honest. These two qual- 
ities are matters of principle with him; he is not 
honest simply because he thinks it is the best policy, 
but because to be honest is morally right. 

He is hopeful and has lots of faith. He is always 
truthful; he knows that the man who lies to sell 
goods or for any other reason is foolish. 

He is temperate in all things. He is calm under 
stress of difficulties, and not easily disturbed. He 
has a sense of humor which makes him companion- 
able. He has reverence for natural law and the 
force of it. 

He is trustful ; he is not suspicious of everything 
and everybody. He is generous, but makes his 
generosity consistent with his income. 

His mind is practically free from worry. He is 
always grateful for favors rendered and appreciative 
of recognition of service. 

In fact, he is an all-round lovable fellow ; his feel- 
ings are generically positive or constructive. 

An analysis of Mr. B. discloses the following 
facts : 

His idea of Service is nil ; he is the type of young 
man who, when addressed on the Service idea, 
replied : "That's all right, but I am out for myself — 
see?" 

Instead of being earnest, he is indifferent and 
listless in the performance of duties. Instead of 
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being straightforward, he is evasive. He lacks 
ambition, and is apathetic, and indifferent to the 
matter of promotion. 

He is insincere; his manner is characterized by 
insincerity, coarseness, vanity, and rudeness. He 
is selfish, wholly interested in himself. His atti- 
tude is one of infidelity in general. Under trying 
circumstances he is a coward, lacking in b9th physi- 
cal and moral courage. He is disloyal ; he "knocks'' 
the company and his fellow employees. 

He is a pessimist, always looking on the dark side 
of things. He is unjust and dishonest. At times he 
seems filled with despair and lack of faith; he is 
always a "doubting Thomas." He has n't the moral 
courage to tell the truth. 

He is intemperate. He lacks the capacity to be 
calm under difficulties, and, impelled by anger, often 
does rash things. He is lacking in due sense of 
humor. He is irreverent; he is suspicious; he is 
stingy. He is always worrying. He is ungrateful, 
feeling that he does more than he is paid to do and 
that he receives no recognition for his services. 

In fact, he is an all-round hateful fellow ; his feel- 
ings are generically negative or destructive. 

Under the above circumstances, which of the two, 
Mr. A. or Mr. B., will attain the greatest amount 
of pleasure? Which in the long run will experience 
the most pleasurable feelings? Which will experi- 
ence the most pain? 
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Mr. B. may think, or think that he thinks, he is 
getting pleasure out of his intemperance and other 
self-indulgent acts. But it is a false judgment. The 
second limb of his tree of thinking is in a state of 
decay, and he is destined to fall. 

He is not on the road to permanent pleasure, 
for he mistakes temporary enjoyment for real pleas- 
ure. He is mentally blind; he looks no farther 
ahead than the present. He is ignorant of the very 
first principle of real pleasure getting. 

Having settled the pleasure question, ask the fol- 
lowing questions : 

Which of the two will be guilty of the most 
errors of omission and of commission ? 

Which will need the most supervision? 

Which will be of greater value? 

Which will have the best mode of conduct? 

Which will produce the best quality of work? 

Which the best quantity ? 

Which will render the most satisfactory Service? 

Which will secure the most progressively profit- 
able patronage for his goods — his services? 

An honest answer to each of these questions 
brings one face to face with the fact that reliability 
is a commercial asset which pays in material 
reward; that in fact a high degree of material re- 
ward cannot be won without it. 

Every one of the positive or constructive qualities 
manifested in Mr. A. is the result of constructive 
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sensibilities ; they spring from the heart rather than 
the head. They are part of the emotive rather than 
of the intellectual life. 

Every one of the negative or destructive qualities 
revealed in an analysis of Mr. B. also springs from 
the sensibilities, and is the manifestation of feel- 
ings. But they are destructive rather than construc- 
tive. They are the opposites of the constructive 
qualities manifested in the life of Mr. A. 

Let us place these qualities side by side, and note 
how they conform to the law of opposites. 



CONSTRUCTIVES 

or 
Positives 
Desire to serve 
Earnestness 
Straightforwardness 
Ambition (desire for 

success) 
Sincerity 
Unselfishness 
Civility 
Refinement 
Modesty 

Due emotionality 
Courage 
Loyalty 

Moral uprightness 
Optimism 
Justice 
Honesty 
Hope 



Destructives 
or 
Negatives 
Self-interest 
Indifference 
Evasiveness 
Apathy 

Insincerity 

Selfishness 

Incivility 

Coarseness 

Vanity 

Callousness 

Fear 

Disloyalty 

Moral crookedness 

Pessimism 

Injustice 

Dishonesty 

Despair 
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CONSTRUCTIVES 


Destructives 


or 


or 


Positives 


Negatives 


Faith 


Doubt 


Courtesy 


Discourtesy 


Content 


Discontent 


Politeness 


Rudeness 


Fidelity 


Infidelity 


Truthfulness 


Lying 


Temperance 


Intemperance 


Moral helpfulness 


Moral injury 


Love 


Hatred 


Calmness 


Rashness 


Purity 


Impurity 


Gratitude 


Ingratitude 


Sense of humor 


Lack of humor 


Reverence 


Irreverence 


Trustfulness 


Suspicion 


Generosity 


Stinginess 


Peace 


Worry 



John of Egifa once had nearly all the qualities 
represented in the destructive column at the right. 
To-day his life reflects those in the constructive 
column at the left. He has acquired the latter 
through correct nourishment plus correct use of 
them. 

His life no longer reflects the destructive quali- 
ties, for the same reason that darkness cannot exist 
in the presence of light. 

The broad classification so generally used by 
writers of psychology, namely, the pleasurable and 
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painful feelings, is helpful to us as students of man 
building, but it does not go far enough. 

In our next chapter we shall classify all feelings 
again from a different viewpoint. 

Summary 

First. All feelings belong to the realm of the 
sensibilities. 

Second. The sensibilities include sensations, feel- 
ings, desires, sentiments, aesthetic tastes, appetites, 
emotions, and passions. 

Third. Certain feelings are constructive and de- 
termine character. 

Fourth. In the constructive feelings is the seed of 
reliability. 

Fifth. The constructive feelings must be distin- 
guished from sensations arising from the stimula- 
tion of a nerve by vibrations coming from the outer 
world. 

Sixth. The feelings are states of consciousness, 
pleasurable or painful. 

Seventh. The constructive feelings bring pleas- 
ure ; the destructive feelings bring pain. 

Eighth. A distinction must be made between 
feelings which bring temporary enjoyment and 
those that bring permanent pleasure and real hap- 
piness. 

Ninth. Feelings bringing temporary enjoyment 
may result in much pain. 
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Tenth, The test is, Are the feelings constructive 
or destructive in tendency? 

Eleventh. Reliability is a commercial asset. 

Twelfth. A high degree of material reward cannot 
be won without reliability. 

Thirteenth, Positive constructive qualities are 
the result of constructive sensibilities ; they are part 
of the emotive life. 

Fourteenth. The negative or destructive qualities 
are the result of destructive sensibilities. 

Fifteenth. The destructive qualities are the oppo- 
sites of the constructive qualities. 



/ 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FEELINGS FURTHER CLASSIFIED 

ALL feelings, both constructive (and therefore 
eventually pleasurable) and destructive (and 
therefore eventually painful) fall naturally into two 
classes: (1) congenital and (2) acquired. 

The word "congenital" is derived from the Latin 
congenitusy and means "existing at or dating from 
birth." 

Of the congenital feelings there are two classes 
which have a special bearing upon reliability : 
L The desire to persist. 

a. To exist, and 

b. To continue to exist through perpetua- 
tion of species. 

2. Feelings born of natural temperament. 

We shall now consider these two classes of feel- 
ings in the order given. 

The desire to persist. As Professor Thomson 
states in his book. Brain and Personality, "Certain 
fundamental principles are always found underlying 
the essential phenomena of life." Our study thus 
far has revealed the fact that the principle of Serv- 
ice underlies the phenomenon of human life known 
as success. But the phenomenon of human life 
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itself, regardless of success or failure, rests upon 
just one principle — the principle of persistence. 

Individuals congenitally tend to persist in two 
ways, (1) to preserve self as an individual, and (2) 
to perpetuate self through propagation or reproducr 
tion of kind. 

The recognition of this universal tendency, present 
in all animal life — in the lower animals as well as in 
man — is at the very basis of the existence of ani- 
mate life, and reveals itself in the two laws, (1) the 
law of self-preservation, and (2) the law of self- 
perpetuation. 

At birth the babe possesses and exercises this first 
congenital feeling, divinely implanted in its sensi- 
bilities before it knows anything. This inherent 
natural born feeling is there before the child has 
even begun to build an intellect. It is there before 
the child has any intellectual perception of any kind. 
It is there, nestling within the inborn sensibilities 
of the child before vibrations from the outside world 
have registered upon the gray matter of its plastic 
brain enough for its soul to perceive even an image. 

This — Nature's implanted seed of instinct to per- 
sist as an individual — is there in the basic sensibili- 
ties and it manifests itself at once in the normal, 
new-born child as a feeling of hunger. The as yet 
undeveloped soul of the child feels intuitively that 
it must nourish its body in order to persist. 

It has not reasoned it out — it has no intellect as 
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yet with which to reason — ^but it "knows it" intui- 
tively. Its spiritual judgment — intuition — tells it 
that its body needs food, and the infant decides and 
acts accordingly. If denied the food which the soul 
intuitively knows (feels) is needed, it proceeds to 
make its feelings known very quickly. 

From the very beginning, then, man is a per- 
suader — a salesman — and begins by selling his 
mother the idea of providing him with food. Should 
the mother have none, the healthy young salesman 
— or saleslady, as the case may be — will proceed 
to make things lively until a bottle or other artificial 
means is furnished to provide the food which is 
needed. And this feeling persists as long as the 
individual persists as such. Regulated and con- 
trolled, it is a blessing and a wonderful manufacturer 
of man power; uncontrolled, which frequently hap- 
pens, it makes all kinds of trouble. 

To persist, as such, the individual must have 
three things: (1) food, (2) raiment, and (3) shelter. 

These are usually provided until the individual 
reaches the age of usefulness. He must then pro- 
vide them for himself. 

Physical nourishment he must have to exist, thus 
compelling him to eat and to drink. 

Natural, or effective, eating and drinking, like all 
other things, demands three requirements : 

1. Right quality of food and drink: that is, 
food and drink which really nourish. 
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2. Right quantity — neither too little nor too 
much. 

3. Right mode or manner of eating— correct 
mastication. 

Desire for nourishment, uncontrolled, results in 
an artificial appetite instead of natural hunger. 

The results for those who disobey natural law in 
the matter of eating and drinking are as follows : 

1. They acquire the habit of eating and drink- 
ing things which do not nourish. 

2. They eat and drink some things which not 
only do not nourish but actually poison. 

3. Many shorten their lives through the process 
of slow poisoning. 

4. They eat too much. More people die from 
overeating than from undereating. Where 
one dies from starvation, thousands die from 
the effects of gluttony, resulting from the 
lack of control of the primary instinct of 
their being. 

5. The improper food, and the greater quantity 
of food than is needed, cost money — muclf 
more than the proper nourishment would 
have cost. 

Hand in hand with the demands of an unbridled 
appetite goes the increasing demand or feeling for 
more and better raiment than is needed. 

The young man feels that he must not only buy 
expensive dinners fbr his friends now and then, but 
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that he must wear a seventy-five dollar dress suit 
when he eats the dinner. Then, too, the shelter 
problem comes urging him on. His room will not 
do any longer — he must have a "club" to shelter 
him, when he really cannot as yet afford it. 

Vanity is the handmaiden of unbridled desire for 
unnecessary food, raiment, and shelter. She is, 
indeed, a fair lady with a siren voice and hypnotic 
eyes. She lures millions of both sexes to their 
Lorelei. 

All these unnecessary things cost money — much 
money, these days. 

The unbridled desire to gratify vanities for rai- 
ment causes women to sell their virtue. It causes 
virtuous wives to demand so much from their 
husbands that the husbands are driven to dishonest 
acts for the sake of supposed peace at home. It 
drives bank clerks to speculate with "borrowed" 
funds. 

This one primitive and divinely implanted con- 
structive feeling — the desire to persist, functioning 
in getting the necessary food, raiment, and shelter 
— when uncontrolled and exercised in the getting 
of things unnecessary and injurious becomes de- 
structive and the father of a whole chain of destruc- 
tive attributes which absolutely undermine and 
destroy reliability. 

Gormandizing, plus the desire for unnecessary 
raiment and shelter, become poison of both body 
and soul. 
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Overeating poisons the blood ; it poisons all parts 
of the body, including the gray matter of the brain. 
This poison strikes at the very roots of the tree of 
thinking. 

Sickness resulting from overeating, like every 
other sickness, weakens the will and renders man 
subject to all kinds of evil temptations. 

Vanity run wild outweighs the weak will, and 
leads its foolish victim to the slaughter house of 
failure. 

The congenital desire to persist in species, which 
is manifested later in life in sex instinct, is the nat- 
ural desire of the individual to propagate its kind. 
This is a wholly natural instinct, and without it 
the race would perish. Uncontrolled, it leads to 
untold misery. 

This purely natural, and therefore divinely im- 
planted and necessary attribute of human sensibili- 
ties, when degenerated into unbridled passion makes 
vicious men ruin virtuous women; it makes wise 
men fools in the presence of pernicious and design- 
ing women. Taking the form of unnatural means 
of gratification, it makes degenerates — individuals 
who are simply question marks for human beings. 

Unbridled, it makes human beings not alone 
immoral, but unmoral; it destroys morals, and 
morals are the basis of character, the fibers of reliabil- 
ity. Unbridled, this natural instinct causes the most 
loathsome of physical diseases as well as moral 
leprosy, by which the constructive sensibilities are 
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themselves consumed, disintegrated, destroyed. Un- 
bridled, it becomes an emotive cancer, eating away 
moral fiber and gnawing at the vitals of reliability. 

We are stating plain facts, and stating plain facts 
plainly. It is time that this was done. 

No city is greater than its citizens. No nation is 
greater than the individuals composing it. Cities 
and nations have been destroyed through the lack 
of control of the two basic laws of being, (1) the 
law of self-preservation, and (2) the law of self- 
perpetuation. 

"The glory that was Greece and the grandeui 
that was Rome" might have persisted and grown 
still greater and still grander had these two basic 
congenital sensibilities been regulated and con- 
trolled. Uncontrolled, they resulted in the destruc- 
tion of these great civilizations. 

The individual who does not control them in his 
own life is mentally blind; he foolishly sacrifices 
permanent happiness for temporary enjoyment. 

Unbridled, ungoverned, uncontrolled, they are 
destructive of the spirit of Service, love, truth, faith, 
courage, temperance, responsibility, and justice. 
They destroy the generic feelings which combined 
make reliability, and thus make the rendering of 
permanently satisfactory Service an utter impossi- 
bility. 

Their influence is both insidious and invidious. 
Their destructive tendencies may be covered up and 
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checked for a time ; but character, like murder, will 
out, and no one living can escape the ultimate 
destructive tendencies of these two congenital feel- 
ings, if he refuses to bridle and control them. 

Under control and rightly used, they are basic 
constructives and as a team will furnish the energy 
and endurance to pull the loads of the burdens of 
life up its steep places. 

Unbridled and uncontrolled, they become a pair 
of maddened runaways, carrying to certain destruc- 
tion the individual who possesses them. 

Few people are ever confronted with a more 
difficult problem in this regard than was John of 
Egifa. He conquered both. 

They can be bridled and controlled, no matter 
how unruly, and we shall find the way in Lesson 
Seven, which is devoted to Volition and the Will. 

Just now we must consider certain other feelings, 
which we shall proceed to do in our next chapter. 

Summary 

First. All the feelings, both constructive and de- 
structive, are of two classes: (1) congenital and 
(2) acquired. 

Second. The congenital feelings are: (1) those 
pertaining to the desire to exist and to perpetuate 
the species, and (2) those born of natural temper- 
ament. 
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Third. The phenomenon of human life rests upon 
the principle of persistence. 

Fourth. Individuals tend to persist in accordance 
with: (1) the law of self-preservation, and (2) the 
law of self-perpetuation. 

Fifth. The instinct to persist as an individual lies 
in the basic sensibilities. 

Sixth. This instinct to persist manifests itself in 
the elemental feeling of hunger. 

Seventh. To persist, the individual must have 
food, raiment, and shelter. 

Eighth. Natural nourishment demands : (1) right 
quality of food and drink; (2) right quantity of 
food and drink; (3) right mode of eating and 
drinking. 

Ninth. Uncontrolled desire for nourishment results 
in artificial appetites with destructive results as: 
(1) the habit of eating and drinking things that do 
not nourish; (2) eating and drinking things that 
actually posion; (3) shortened lives; (4) gluttony, 
with its destructive effects; (5) waste of substance 
in improper food and food excessive in quantity; 
(6) increasing demand for finer and more expensive 
raiment; (7) more rooms and extravagant furniture. 

Tenth. Vanity run wild leads to the slaughter 
house of failure. 

Eleventh. The natural instinct of the individual 
to perpetuate its kind, when uncontrolled, leads to 
untold misery. 
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Twelfth. The individual who does not in his own 
life control the two instincts of self-preservation and 
self-perpetuation sacrifices permanent happiness for 
temporary enjoyment. 

Thirteenth. Under control, these two instincts are 
basic constructives and as a team furnish energy 
and endurance. 



CHAPTER V 

FEELINGS BORN OF TEMPERAMENT 

HUMAN beings come into the world with certain 
inherent or congenital attributes quite distinct 
from the desire to persist. They are those attributes 
which make one's natural "constitution," physical, 
emotive, or volitional, and which later potentially 
influence his intellectual constitution. 

These attributes are determined by the relative 
proportion of different qualities or constituent parts 
of the mental make-up of the individual. This 
mixture of qualities constitutes man's internal con- 
stitution, and this is known as mental temperament. 

The word temperament comes from the Latin 
temperamentum, meaning "a mixing in due propor- 
tion; proper measure." 

The Century Dictionary defines temperament as 
"that individual peculiarity of physical organization 
by which the manner of acting, feeling, and thinking 
of every person is permanently affected." And this 
authority mentions the phlegmatic temperament, 
the sanguine temperament, the artistic tempera- 
ment, the nervous temperament, and the choleric 
temperament as examples of the use of the term. 

This subject, as to complete treatment, properly 

42 
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belongs to the second division of the Science, and 
will be treated in Lesson Nine from the viewpoint 
of the party of the first part judging the party of the 
second part as to his general characteristics, and by 
the objective method rather than by the intuitional 
method of reading human nature. 

Just here the only province of Business Science 
is the calling of the student's attention to the fact 
that he, like everybody else in the world, was born 
with certain inherent tendencies, and that if he is 
to follow the Socratic injunction, "Know thyself, '* 
it behooves him to read himself as well as other 
people. 

This congenital tendency known as natural tem- 
perament may become either constructive or de- 
structive in its effect, this being dependent upon 
the development of constructive elements in any 
given temperaments and the overcoming of destruc- 
tive elements. 

Mastership in efficiency, it will be remembered^ 
is the doing of the right thing by the right man, in 
the right place, at the right time, in the right way, in 
the right spirit. 

Much inefficiency is caused by the square peg 
being put in the round hole and the round peg 
being placed in the square hole. And inefficiency 
results in scanty income, and oftentimes in loss of 
position. 

Lack of earning power leads to temptation, which 
undermines reliability. 
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Pickpockets, hold-up men, and professional bur- 
glars have evolved from the destructive seed of 
inefficiency produced by the individual being in 
the wrong place. The right man in the wrong 
place tends to become the wrong man in any place. 

No matter how good a man may be, if he is in 
a place Nature does not intend him to occupy on 
account of the temperament which is his at birth, 
he had better find out what place Nature did intend 
him for, lest he begin to become the wrong man 
for any place. 

To illustrate, among the recognized tempera- 
ments is the one called the sanguine. 

The sanguine temperament. The word sanguine 
means "having the color of blood; red," and is 
defined by Webster as "characterized by abundance 
of active circulation of blood, as sanguine bodily 
temperament." 

In its psychological sense it is defined by Webster 
as meaning "warm, ardent, as, a sanguine temper" ; 
and again, "anticipating the best; not desponding; 
confident ; full of hope, as, sanguine of success." 

The sanguine temperament is defined by the Cen- 
tury Dictionary as "a temperament which in its 
typical form presents a brilliant complexion, activity 
of the circulation and respiration ; ardent, not always 
persistent, emotions; activity of mind and enter- 
prise, somewhat lacking in tenacity." 

Such a person is better fitted by Nature for an 
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active rather than a sedentary pursuit. Other things 
being equal, he would make a better salesman, in 
the technical sense of that term, than bookkeeper. 

Note well the definition — "ardent," but not always 
"persistent" emotions. Ardent emotions are a great 
element in constructive man power, if contralled. 
If not controlled, they become runaway horses. A 
naturally sanguine man can, however, train his 
emotions to become persistent in their regulated 
condition. 

Note also that the definition says the sanguine 
temperament has "activity of mind and enterprise." 
This is splendidly constructive when controlled and 
not permitted to pass the pivotal point. But the 
definition adds, "somewhat lacking in tenacity." 
Tenacity, however, can be acquired and developed 
by the sanguine type. 

The sanguine type, therefore, to become service 
rendering, needs to regulate, control, and direct its 
creative tendencies, lest they run away with his 
better judgments and even his intuitions. He also 
needs to overcome his natural tendency toward 
lack of persistency and tenacity of purpose. 

The decidedly sanguine type that fails to do these 
two things may become unreliable, even though he 
does not intend to be unreliable. 

The choleric temperament. The opposite of this 
type is what is technically known as the choleric, or 
naturally bilious person. This type is defined by 
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the Century Dictionary, as follows : "The tempera- 
ment which in its typical form presents a swarthy 
complexion, dark hair and eyes, well developed 
musculature; strength of vital organs and strong 
passions, with tenacity of purpose." 

Such a type is better suited for a sedentary 
pursuit, such as accounting, or one of the pro- 
fessions, than for an active occupation, such as the 
direct work of distribution. 

The word choler, from which the word choleric 
comes, is derived from the French colere, meaning 
"anger," which in turn comes from the Latin cholera, 
meaning "a bilious complaint." 

Webster says the word choler means* "irritation 
of the passions, anger, wrath," and tells us to see 
the word "gall." Looking up this word, one finds 
that gall means not only "the bitter alkaline, viscid 
fluid found in the gall bladder beneath the liver," 
but in its psychological sense means "anything 
extremely bitter ; bitterness, rancor, impudence, 
brazen assurance." 

Note the definition used, which states that the 
choleric temperament is characterized by "well 
developed musculature and strong passions." These 
are tremendously positive in making men of the 
right mettle. They are vitally constructive when 
the natural tendencies born of them are regulated 
and controlled. 

He who prides himself in their possession, and 
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permits them to go uncontrolled, will not only 
destroy his own being but become a tremendously 
destructive influence. 

It will be noted that the tendency of this nature 
is to anger, and to let that feeling persist by reason 
of the natural tendency toward tenacity of purpose. 
Uncontrolled, this naitural tendency ripens into 
revenge, which in turn leads to an endless chain of 
evils or destructive consequences. 

Inherent psychological or subjective tempera- 
ments when unregulated — not controlled — find their 
correspondencies in physiological or objective con- 
ditions. 

It was once erroneously supposed that the bile 
and gall in the physical system caused biliousness 
and hence choleric physical conditions. Modern 
science is coming to see that the reverse is the case. 
The inherent, psychic forces are the cause, and the 
physiological correspondencies the effect. Mental 
biliousness, functioning in anger, hatred, and re- 
venge, generates the superfluous bile that disorgan- 
izes the liver, instead of the bile causing the mental 
biliousness. Destructive feelings do actually gen- 
erate poison. Enough poison has been extracted 
from the perspiration of an intensely angry man to 
kill a guinea pig. Hence we see the scientific 
meaning of the statement, "Him whom the gods 
would destroy, they first make mad." 

Optimism and pessimism. Whether one's natural 
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or congenital temperament is sanguine or choleric 
determines whether he is a natural optimist or a 
natural pessimist. 

The sanguine person, as a result of his abun- 
dance of red blood, ardent emotions, and activity of 
mind and enterprise, is a natural born optimist. He 
sees things in a big way, and wants to do big things. 
Regulated and controlled by the power of reason, 
held in check by a strong volitional power, this is 
all splendidly creative and constructive ; but guided 
by unsound judgments and permitted to run wild 
through the loose rein of a weak volition, it is 
destructive. 

The natural born choleric, by reason of his bilious 
way of looking at things, sees only the "dark side.'' 
He sees the hole in the doughnut, and complains 
about how big it is, while the optimist comments 
upon the excellence of the.deliciously baked dough 
and forgets the wasted space of the hole. 

The pessimist is like the old lady who said she 
always felt bad when she felt good, because she 
knew she would feel worse the next day. 

The optimist rejoices when he feels good; and 
when he does not feel well, rejoices because he does 
not feel worse. The optimist says, "It can be done" ; 
the pessimist says, "It can't." The optimist says, 
"I will" ; the pessimist, "I won't, because there is no 
use trying." 

The golden mean between the extreme sanguine 
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and the extreme choleric is the desirable state — ^the 
state of reliability. 

The green apple is of no service to the world. 
The ripening process sets in, and the green apple 
becomes ripe. It is then the golden mean. The 
same process goes farther, however, and the ripe 
apple becomes rotten. 

It is a law of life that opposite extremes are equal. 

The green apple is of no use to man ; if eaten in 
its natural state, it causes pain and is destructive. 
The ripe apple is good; it renders splendid service 
as a nourisher of the physical body. The rotten 
apple poisons and is destructive. 

Nature teaches wondrous lessons if we not only 
look but see ; not only hear but understand. As 
with the apple, so with the attributes in human 
nature. Evil is often but over-ripe good. 

The over-ripe optimism of the extreme sanguine 
type results in the making of promises — honestly 
made, but impossible of fulfillment. This tends to 
destroy confidence and satisfaction, the foundation 
and the bedrock of permanent relationships. 

The pessimism of the extreme choleric results in 
conservatism that stunts growth; the anger and 
revenge that destroy harmony; the vain selfishness 
that kills the spirit of Service and blasts confidence 
and satisfaction. 

Whichever of these two temperaments one has 
been blessed with — and each is a blessing when 
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regulated and controlled — he who desires reliability 
must not only regulate and control his temperament 
but must supplement it with those qualities which 
are acquired through education, the consideration 
of which we shall begin in our next chapter. 

The Science of Business has no sympathy with 
him who folds his arms in helpless hopelessness and 
says, "Nature having made me thus and so, I must 
go through life this way." 

"Nature, unaided, fails," is a maxim of the wise 
men of the East, and Nature, unaided, does fail to 
attain the maximum development of any species. 

Heredity is a potent influence. And mental attri- 
butes, intellectual, emotive and volitional — either 
congenital or acquired — while immutable in sub- 
stance, are eternally changeable as to degree of 
refinement (Quality), volume and degree of devol- 
opment (Quantity), and manner of activity (Mode). 

The knowledge of two basic laws of Nature is at 
the root of all the seemingly marvelous results 
which naturalists such as Luther Burbank are 
bringing about in the vegetable kingdom. 

The first of these is that heredity is the tendency 
of an organism to develop in the likeness of its 
progenitor. The naturalist knows that present 
environment can be made to modify the influences 
of all past environment. , He acts accordingly, and 
changes inherent tendencies. 

The second law is that while matter is immutable 
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or unchangeable in substance, it is forever change- 
able in form. 

The naturalist is acquainted with the atomic idea 
as explained in Lesson Four, and knows that atomic 
arrangement can be changed. And thus the science 
of horticulture— organized facts about plant life — 
has enabled man to cooperate with Nature to evolve 
a thornless cactus, a pitless plum, and a fadeless 
flower. It has thus enabled science to make a pear 
tree which bears two crops of pears a year instead 
of the one which its natural temperament caused it 
to bear originally. 

If such beneficial changes can be wrought with 
unconscious plant life, what can be done with con- 
scious human life? The possibilities for conscious 
man to build himself are almost limitless. 

So, then, whatever your congenital tendencies, 
accept it as a fact in Nature that you can regulate, 
control, and add to that which Nature so kindly 
gave and meant to be constructive. 

In our next chapter we shall give a consideration 
to those feelings which are acquired through edu- 
cation. 

Summary 

First. Certain feelings are born of temperament. 

Second. Every one is born with certain inherent 
tendencies. 

Third. If one is to know himself he must begin 
by analyzing his temperament. 
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Fourth. Temperament may become constructive 
or destructive in its tendency. 

Fifth. In temperament Nature indicates the kind 
of work she intends the man to do. 

Sixth. The sanguine temperament exhibits ardent 
emotions and activity of mind and enterprise. 

Seventh. Ardent emotions and activity of mind 
and enterprise are, when controlled, thoroughly con- 
structive. 

Eighth. The choleric temperament is character- 
ized by well developed muscularity and strong 
passions. These are vitally constructive when their 
tendencies are controlled. 

Ninth. Uncontrolled, the natural tendencies of the 
choleric temperament ripen into hatred, jealousy, 
revenge. 

Tenth. Thjese are such destructive feelings as 
actually to generate poison. 

Eleventh. The sanguine temperament is optimis- 
tic ; the choleric temperament is pessimistic. 

Twelfth. He who desires reliability must regulate 
and control the tendencies of either temperament, 
and supplement this control with the qualities 
obtained through education. 

Thirteenth. Whatever your congenital tendencies, 
you can regulate, control, and improve that which 
Nature meant to be constructive. 



CHAPTER VI 

FEELINGS ARISING FROM INTELLECTUAL 
PROCESSES 

HAVING considered the congenital feelings in 
relationship to reliability, we now come to a 
study of those feelings which are acquired. 

From the standpoint of source or cause, these may 
be divided into three classes: 

1. Those arising from intellectual processes. 

2. Those arising from rational volition. 

3. Those resulting from a general* refinement 
of physical, intellectual, and volitional power. 

In this chapter we shall consider only the first of 
these three classes. 

Other things being equal, the reliability of 
the individual varies directly with the con^ 
structive nature of his intellectual contents. 
This class of acquired feelings comprises all 
those which arise from or are created by sensations, 
which, as we have seen, are caused in the gray 
matter of the brain by vibrations coming from the 
outside world and the resulting images, concepts, 
and ideas, united with the ability to perceive judg- 
ments, laws, and principles. 
A continuous stream of cause is flowing from the 
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outside world to man's mental world through the 
channel of the senses. If this stream of mental 
contents is constructive, the sensibilities are nour- 
ished and the constructive feelings grow. If the 
stream is in the form of erroneous opinions and 
beliefs, the sensibilities become clogged. If the 
stream is poisonous, the sensibilities are poisoned, 
and the resulting feelings become destructive. Hence 
the law : 

Other things being equal, the reliability of 
the individual varies directly with the con- 
structive nature of his intellectual contents. 
Constructive and destructive mental contents. 
Constructive thoughts are nourishment to the sensi- 
bilities. 

The essence of this mental food or nourishment 
is truth, sound judgments, and universal laws and 
principles — facts of Nature. 

Here we are brought face to face with the reason 
for the decided influence of environment. 

Environment or surroundings constitute sug- 
gestions. 
A suggestion is anything which arouses thought. 
Thought influences feeling; feelings influence 

action. 
Repeated action causes habit; habits make 
character. 
The influences of environment — unchecked, un- 
regulated, unmodified, and uncontrolled — therefore 
largely determine reliability. 
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The facts concerning the intellect made plain in 
Lesson Four reveal the following conditions : 

1. All objects in the outside world are vibrat- 
ing. 

2. These vibrations cause sensations in the 
gray matter of any individual who enters 
their range. 

3. These sensations cause images 

4. From these images concepts are formed. 

5. These constitute the units of knowledge in 
the mind and from them ultimately ideas, 
judgments, laws, and principles are formed. 

6. As the cause of the vibrations from which 
they spring, so the ultimate mental contents. 

7. Cause cannot give rise to that which is not in 
itself. 

8. As the cause, so the effect. 
Environment consists of (1) persons, and (2) 

things. 

Things are either (1) Nature's product, or (2) 
man-made product. And products made by man 
are either (1) material or objective, or (2) imma- 
terial or subjective. 

Nature's own products in the objective world are 
constructive, and the study of Nature in all her 
forms is constructive. The study of the natural 
sciences — such as botany, chemistry, biology, agri- 
culture, electricity, and astronomy, through which 
the intellect perceives truth concerning Nature and 
her processes and powers — is constructive. 
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Many of the objective things made by man are 
constructive. The study of inventions, the study 
of good books, which through objective records 
make transmissible man's subjective processes, the 
study of man-made objective things nourish the 
intellect and thereby generate constructive feelings 
and hence build reliability. 

Man is a social being, and as such a part of his 
environment is his fellow human beings. 

As already stated, a part of the product of the 
human being is subjective — thought. The destruc- 
tive thinker gives utterances to destructive thought. 
He expresses thought in four ways: (1) by words, 
(2) by deeds, (3) by gestures, and (4) by signs and 
symbols. 

Words are expressed in two ways : (1) by means 
of the written or printed word ; (2) by means of the 
spoken word. These form a part of environment, 
for destructive words spoken as a result of destruc- 
tive thought reach the mind of others through the 
sense of hearing and cause destructive sensations, 
images, concepts, and ideas to arise in the mind 
of the listener. 

Profanity, foul and obscene stories, prejudiced 
and false beliefs, are all mental poison, but a part 
of nearly every environment unless one is very 
careful to avoid them. 

The printed or written word, in the form of 
yellow-backed literature, the history of crimes, and 
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so on, is responsible for the downfall of thousands 
who are foolish enough to poison their minds with 
them. Such intellectual influences cause destructive 
feelings, and hence undermine reliability. 

This makes the Right Mode of Conduct element 
in Service an utter impossibility. 

In the light of Lesson Four it is apparent that 
all feelings arising from the intellect start with the 
exercise of the three faculties — ^thinking, remem- 
bering, and imagining. 

Negative thinking makes negative feelings. 

The art of forgetting destructive mental contents, 
refusing to recall them when for any reason they 
have found lodgment in memory, is an important 
art. 

The art of refusing to recall and recognize and 
therefore entertain unpleasant or destructive mem- 
ories of any nature has an important bearing upon 
the building of reliability. 

Morbid imagination generates morbid and destruc- 
tive feelings. 

Cultivate mental hunger. The principle for the 
reliability builder to bear in mind is the principle 
of nourishment. He must study his environment, 
and as far as possible exclude the destructive and 
encourage the receipt of the constructive tendencies. 

The starting point of desire for the right mental 
food IS appreciation of its values. Due appreciation 
of the values of constructive mental food will attract 
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the favorable attention of the real man to the sub- 
ject of search for truth and will result in a love of 
truth. 

Mental hunger for constructive mental food is a 
natural concomitant of the spirit of Service, and an 
absolute essential for the attainment of the maxi- 
mum development of reliability. 

This feeling comes naturally to some; with the 
vast majority it must be cultivated. 

Many of the physical appetites are wholly culti- 
vated ; some of these are constructive, many destruc- 
tive. 

Many people naturally dislike celery, but learn 
to like it. The same is true of olives, tomatoes, and 
other fruits. Millions in all cultivate an appetite 
for alcohol and other poisons who did not possess 
it congenitally. 

In an analogous sense, thousands have cultivated 
mental hunger who did not possess it naturally. 

For example, a young man who was well along 
on the road to physical, mental, and moral destruc- 
tion through the influence of negative environment, 
suddenly came into an understanding of the fact 
that education meant development or unfoldment, 
and that the cause of it was the principle of Nour- 
ishment plus Use. 

At the time that this light of understanding came 
into his mind he was a typesetter. He was getting 
fairly good wages, but was spending all his income 
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in the gratification of his animal appetites and 
passions. 

Some two years after the Sheldon School was 
founded, the young man, who was one of our stu- 
dents of the Science of Successful Salesmanship, 
came to our office one day and said to the writer: 
"I want to thank you for what you have done 
for me." 

"What have I done for you?" the writer asked. 

"Well," said he, "when I enrolled as a student I 
did not understand the meaning of education. I 
had always looked upon education as a thing afar 
off, something only for the favored few and not for 
me. I owned no books, and was out with the boys 
seven nights a week for what I thought was a good 
time. When I came to your definition of education 
and found that it was simply the nourishment and 
use of my latent powers, I woke up. 

"I not only studied your course, but bought good 
books, all that my income would permit. Now I 
have a nice little library that has cost me nearly 
three hundred dollars, bought with money I would 
have spent foolishly and in ways that did me more 
harm than good if it had not been for the change 
in my views concerning education and the love of 
learning which I have acquired. 

"At the present time, instead of spending seven 
nights a week in idle pleasure, I take one night 
for recreation and spend the other six in my room 
among my books." 
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Thus did this awakening of the love of knowledge 
— this intellectual feeling — tend to build reliability. 
Had this young man not cultivated mental hunger 
he would more than likely have continued the de- 
structive life, to which there is but one end. 

It is just as impossible to develop the maximum 
degree of reliability without the cultivation of mental 
hunger for truth, as it is to develop the best possible 
body without good physical food. 

Truth is to the soul what food is to the body. 
This is a fact in Nature which will not and cannot 
be denied. No one can by any possibility defeat 
the law. Each labors under the absolute necessity 
of cultivating this feeling, if he is to attain his 
maximum of Business Building power. 

The law may be stated as follows : 

Other things being equal, the moral growth 
of the individiuil increases in direct proportion 
to his hunger for truth. 

The absence of this feeling is one of the basic 
reasons for the failure of the ninety-five out of each 
one hundred human beings. 

The reason for this will be made plain a little 
later. 

John, the story of whose life was told at the 
beginning of this lesson, congenitally had no mental 
hunger for constructive truth. He cultivated it, 
and to-day he is as hungry for truth as a physically 
healthy and hard-working person hungers for ma- 
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terial food; without it he could never have become 
the embodiment of reliability he is to-day. 

Summary 

First. The acquired feelings are: (1) those aris- 
ing from intellectual processes; (2) those arising 
from rational volitional ; and (3) those arising from 
refinement of the physical, intellectual, and voli- 
tional powers. 

Second. The first class comprises all those feel- 
ings which arise with sensations. 

Third. The stream of vibrations flowing from the 
outside world causes sensations and results in 
mental contents. 

Fourth. If the mental contents are constructive, 
the sensibilities are nourished, and the constructive 
feelings grow. 

Fifth. If the mental contents are erroneous, the 
sensibilities become clogged. 

Sixth. If the mental contents are poisoned, the 
resulting feelings become destructive. 

Seventh. Constructive thoughts are nourishment 
to the sensibilities. 

Eighth. The law is : The reliability of the indi- 
vidual varies directly with the constructive nature 
of his intellectual contents. 

Ninth. The constructive intellectual contents are 
true ideas, sound judgments, and universal laws and 
principles. 
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Tenth. Environment constitutes suggestions. 

Eleventh. Suggestions arouse thought; thought 
influences feeling; feelings influence action; re- 
peated action causes habit; habits make character; 
character determines reliability. 

Twelfth. Environment consists of persons, things, 
and thoughts. 

Thirteenth. Nature's products are constructive. 

Fourteenth. Many of the man-made objective 
things are constructive. 

Fifteenth. The study of constructive things 
nourishes the intellect, produces constructive feel- 
ings, and thus builds reliability. 

Sixteenth. Thoughts form a part of environment. 

Seventeenth. Thoughts are expressed by words, 
deeds, gestures, signs, and symbols. 

Eighteenth. Destructive thoughts find expression 
in destructive dress. 

Nineteenth. Destructive words, deeds, gestures, 
signs, and symbols cause destructive feelings and 
break down reliability. 

Twentieth. It is important to learn the art of 
forgetting, refusing to recall, destructive mental 
contents. 

Twenty-first. The principle of nourishment must 
be borne in mind by the builder of reliability. 

Twenty-second. Mental hunger for constructive 
mental food goes with the spirit of Service and is 
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essential for attainment of a full development of 
reliability. 

Twenty-third. Truth is to the soul what food is 
to the body. 

Twenty-fourth. The moral growth — reliability — 
of the individual increases in direct proportion to 
his hunger for truth. 

Twenty-fifth. The hunger for truth can be cul- 
tivated. 



CHAPTER VII 

FEELINGS ARISING FROM VOLITIONS 

THINKING, remembering, and imagining cause 
feelings. But intellect plus feelings do not 
equal the sum of human consciousness, for the vo- 
litional power as well as the intellect is the source 
of feelings. 

The intellect may perform all its processes and 
still volition (the power of choice and action) may 
not operate. 

The volition is the "maker up" of the mind. 

Decision and action beget the feeling of determi- 
nation. When one "makes up his mind" it brings 
a feeling of dynamic power which the static power 
of the intellect can never create. 

The volitional feelings when constructive are 
among the most beneficial elements of the mental 
life; when destructive they are among the most 
potent for evil. 

The volition which determines to do right; the 
decision to be and to become, despite all difficulties ; 
the deciding and determining power which says "I 
will" and means it, which says "If it is impossible, 
I will do it anyway"; the power which bravely 
dares and does, which says, "There is no difficulty 
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so great but a way can be found over it, around it, 
through it, or under it" — such a will is a dynamo 
for the manufacture of feelings which coiltribute 
immeasurably to reliability. 

The weak volition, the one which decides "I 
can't" instead of "I can and I will," generates feelings 
of helplessness and self-pity, which cause consump- 
tion of the sensibilities and literally consume moral 
fiber, even as the white plague consumes the body. 

The vicious decision to injure others, culminating 
in action to execute the decision, causes feelings 
which destroy self-respect, and, adding fuel to the 
flame of anger and hate, burn moral fiber even as 
fire consumes the body. 

There is a fundamential psychological reason why 
the feelings caused by volition are basic in their 
influence upon reliability; namely, the moment of 
volition is the moment of fruition. 

In other words, that moment when decision is 
made and action is taken is the moment when actual 
change takes place. 

Thought nourishes the feelings if constructive, 
and poisons them if destructive. 

The mind receives through its afferent mechan- 
ism, but the efferent process is necessary for 
"eduction"— development. 

The volition fills the function of the efferent, 
the outgoing, the "use" principle necessary for 
growth of either the constructive or destructive. 
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It is a law of life that 

Other things being equal, the reliability of 
the individual varies directly with the con- 
structive nature of his own decisions and 
actions. 
No one living can defeat that law. 
No one can decide to do wrong, act accordingly, 
and keep it up without undermining and destroying 
his reliability, thus making efficient mode of con- 
duct impossible and so utterly destroying his power 
to render permanently satisfactory Service. 

In our next chapter we shall consider feelings 
arising from general refinement of the body, intel- 
lect, and volition. 

Summary 

First. The volitional power, as well as the intel- 
lect, is the source of feelings. 

Second. Volition is the power of choice and action. 

Third. Constructive volitional feelings are among 
the most beneficial of the mental life ; when destruc- 
tive, the volitional feelings are most potent for evil. 

Fourth. Decision and action beget the feeling of 
determination. 

Fifth. The weak and vacillating volition generates 
feelings of helplessness a^id self-pity, which are con- 
sumers of the moral fiber. 

Sixth. Vicious decision to inflict injury causes 
feelings which destroy self-respect and, fanning the 
flame of anger and hate, burn up moral fiber. 
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Seventh. The moment of volition is the moment 
of fruition. 

Eighth. Constructive thought nourishes ; destruc- 
tive thought poisons. 

Ninth. The mind receives nourishment through 
the afferent mechanism. 

Tenth. The efferent process is essential for devel- 
opment. 

Eleventh. The volition, through decision and 
action, fills the function of the efferent, the out- 
going or "use," principle. 

Twelfth. The reliability of the individual varies 
directly with the constructive nature of his decisions 
and actions. 



CHAPTER VIII 
FEELINGS ARISING FROM REFINEMENT 

THE old-fashioned idea was that the salesman 
selling goods, the manager managing men, 
the business man in general, must needs possess 
more or less of the nature of a cold-blooded slave- 
driver. 

Note well we said "the old-fashioned." 

Sickly sentimentality will never have a legitimate 
place in any niche in the world's work. But since 
the psychology of commerce has revealed the fact 
that confidence is indeed the basis of trade, the 
world is fast waking up to the fact that refinement 
of nature, backed by sound judgment — perception 
of law and principle — and guided by an iron will to 
execute absolute justice, is far better than the cold- 
blooded ways of legalized robbery and slave-driving 
methods in the days when the spirit of caveat emptor 
held sway in trade. 

"You can lead a horse to water, but you can't 
make him drink." You can lead, and even drive, 
men and women to their work, but you cannot 
compel them to mix brain stuff and soul stuff with 
their work. 

You can buy men's heads and hands, but you 
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can't buy their hearts. And head stuff without 
heart stuff does n't amount to much. 

Seeming loyalty may be compelled by fear, but 
it is a counterfeit at the best. Real loyalty can be 
impelled only by love, and can never be compelled. 

"As above, so below." Given refinement and the 
finer sensibilities at the top of an institution, let 
them exist in the hearts of those who control the 
policy of the company, and you will find their pres- 
ence all along the line of employees. 

Let coarseness, brazen effrontery, and sharp prac- 
tice; in a word, let the spirit of selfishness instead 
of the spirit of Service manifest itself on the part 
of those who govern policies, and the same spirit 
will be reflected throughout the institution. Satis- 
factory Service is then impossible, and "progres- 
sively profitable patronage" cannot be secured. 
Such a business is as certain to dry up as is a 
stream of water whose source becomes dry. 

But the beneficial effects of refinement of sensi- 
bilities do not end with the immediate effect of 
the sensibilities refined. . 

Let mental hunger and an appetite for truth once 
begin to rule the life of the individual, with the 
resultant refinement of his nature — intellectual, 
emotional, physical, and volitional — and one of the 
results immediately flowing from such a condition 
will be that those inherent feelings described as. 
intuitions are revived and others added. In a word^ 
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refinement of human nature develops the intuitional 
power. 

Solomon said many wise things, but nothing 
wiser than this famous utterance: "Wisdom is the 
principal thing; therefore, get wisdom." 

Intuition is spiritual judgment; it is the mani- 
festation of the soul's power to perceive truth 
direct, and the road to its development is through 
the refinement of the individual in the fourfold 
division of his nature. It is a law of life that 
The intuitional power of the individual 
varies directly with the refinement of his in- 
tellect, sensibilities, body, and will. 

The commercial value of the power to know intui- 
tively the good from the evil, the power to perceive 
motives, to mentally hear the thought not expressed 
in the word, cannot be estimated. At birth every 
human being possesses the intuitive power. The 
point we seek to make clear here is that this inherent 
power can be cultivated through education, and that 
the road to it is through general refinement. 

Constructive intuition, submitted to the bar of 
sound judgment and to the light of general laws 
and principles, will always stand the test of truth 
for the simple reason that intuitions are spiritual 
perceptions of truth, while sound judgments and 
universal laws and principles are perceptions of 
truth through the intellectual process of reason. 

Backed by faith, impelled by courage, guided by 
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temperance, they bear fruit in justice, the rule of 
right, and are therefore important factors in reli- 
ability. 

General refinement is the direct route to the 
development of the aesthetic feelings — the love of 
the beautiful. This adds to man's happiness, and 
this is the prime object of existence* 

As man's love for the beautiful increases, his love 
for the degrading things which go to make unreli- 
ability decreases. There is, therefore, a direct 
practical value arising from the development of the 
aesthetic feelings. 

This is all perfectly plain to any one who believes 
that confidence is indeed the basis of trade, and 
satisfaction the bedrock upon which it rests. 

Through the regulation and control of congenital 
feelings, plus the influence of constructive acquired 
feelings of the three general classes just above 
enumerated, arise certain complex feelings which 
as a whole determine what sort of man the indi- 
vidual is, and hence determine his reliability. 

In our next chapter we shall begin a consideration 
of eight complex feelings. 

Summary 

First. Head work and hand work can be bought, 
but loyalty is beyond price. 

Second. When the finer sensibilities exist in the 
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hearts of the executives they grow in the hearts 
of the employees. 

Third. Mental hunger for truth results in the 
refinement of human nature. 

Fourth. Refinement of human nature develops 
that spiritual judgment called intuition. 

Fifth. Intuitive power is the soul's ability to per- 
ceive truth direct. 

Sixth. Intuitive power is innate, but can be de- 
veloped through education. 

Seventh. The road to the cultivation of intuitive 
power is through general refinement. 

Eighth. Intuitions are spiritual perceptions of 
truth. 

Ninth. Perceptions of truth through the process 
of reason are sound judgments and universal laws 
and principles. 

Tenth. General refinement develops the aesthetic 
feelings. 

Eleventh. The love of the beautiful adds to man's 
happiness and decreases his love of things that 
•degrade and destroy. 

Twelfth. From the control of the congenital feel- 
ings and from this influence of the constructive 
a(5quired feelings come those complex feelings 
ivhich determine a man's reliability. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE COMPLEX FEELINGS 

ALL life and growth has a starting point. Oak 
trees grow from acorns. The oak tree of 
Reliability grows from the acorn of the spirit of 
Service. 

Without it, maximum reliability is as impossible 
as it would be for Nature to grow an oak tree with- 
out an acorn. Without it, right Mode of Conduct 
is an impossibility, regardless of Quality and Quan- 
tity of work done. 

For example, three carpenters were working on a 
building. A man came along and asked each the 
same question: "What are you doing?" 

A. answered : "I am driving nails." 

B. answered: "I am working for four dollars a 
day." 

C. answered: "I am helping to build this beau- 
tiful structure." 

The lesson of this story is that C. soon became a 
contractor, while A. and B. went* to work for him 
driving nails at four dollars a day. 

The difference in the three men was primarily 
and fundamentally in the spirit of their work — ^the 
spirit of Service. 

78 
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Spirit of Service. The spirit of Service is divisible 
into two elements, the first being an earnest desire 
to render Service. 

This is lacking in a vast majority of those indi- 
viduals who fail ; they possess its destructive oppo- 
site — selfishness. 

They belong in the class of the young fellow who 
listened to a discourse on Service, and then said to 
the speaker: "That's all right, but Tm out for 
myself, see?" 

No one will ever see that young man rising high 
in the scale of usefulness. 

The second necessary element entering into the 
spirit of Service is a desire to increase the capacity 
to render Service. 

There is a difference between willingness or 
desire to render Service, and the capacity to render 
really efficient Service. 

Realization of the fact in Nature that Service 
Tendered is cause and reward obtained is effect leads 
the reasoning being naturally to the desire to 
increase his capacity to build the fire of Service in 
order to get the heat of reward. 

This is simply the working of the law of self- 
preservation. 

Out of this desire grows the feeling of mental 
hunger. Common sense tells the awakened mind 
that useful knowledge is necessary for satisfactory 
Service. 
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This effect (mental hunger), when intensified, 
leads to a whole chain of constructive effects, many 
of them generic in their nature. The sensibilities 
are fed by the constructive knowledge gained by 
the intellect, for without the desire for knowledge 
maximum growth of the constructive sensibilities is 
impossible. 

Useful knowledge is the food upon which the 
moral nature feeds. 

Mental hunger leads to constructive ambition — 
ambition to do more, be more, become more. The 
business man without ambition to extend the range 
of usefulness of his business, the employee who 
lacks ambition to win the laurels of honest Service, 
cannot be trusted in the trying times that come to 
every one. 

The opposite of ambition is indifference, and the 
indifferent man will let responsibility slide, with the 
spirit of "What's the use?" 

The desire for knowledge leads to ambition, 
ambition not alone to succeed financially, but to 
gain the higher and richer rewards of life. 

Responsibility. The pursuit of useful knowledge 
leads to perception of the fact in Nature that man, 
unlike the lower animals, is morally accountable 
and personally responsible. 

This causes a feeling of personal responsibility. 

Without a sense of responsibility man is a weed 
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instead of an oak in the forest of mankind, and can 
never enter the kingdom of reliability. 

As a rational thinker, his mental hunger leads 
him to perception of laws and principles. He comes 
to see that life is governed by natural law, and a 
feeling of reverence for the source of natural law 
is a natural effect. 

He comes to see his responsibility to the natural 
laws by which his own being is created, and feels 
his responsibility to his Maker, whom he may desig- 
nate as Nature, or whom he may call God. 

W. H. Carruth expresses this thought most beau- 
tifully in his poem entitled **Each in His Own 
Tongue," as follows : 

A firemist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 
A jellyfish and a saurian, 

And caves where the cave men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty, 

And a face turned from the clod — ' ^ 

Some call it evolution, 

And others call it God. 

A haze on the far horizon, 

The infinite tender sky, 
The rich, ripe tint of the cornfields, 

And the wild geese sailing high; 
And all over upland and lowland 

The charm of the goldenrod — 
Some of us call it autumn, 

And others call it God. 
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Like tides on the crescent sea beach 

When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 

Come welling and surging in — 
Come from the mystic ocean 

Whose rim no foot has trod — 
Some of us call it longing, 

And others call it Grod. 

A picket frozen on duty, 

A mother starved for her brood, 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 

And Jesus on the rood; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 

The straight, hard pathway trod— 
Some call it consecration, 

And others call it God. 

Whatever the individual decides to designate the 
First Cause, he comes to see his responsibility to 
his fellow man, those to whom he renders Service — 
his customers and his patrons — and also to those 
dependent upon him or who may become so, and to 
himself. 

Urged on by his hunger for truth, he studies man 
in all his relationships, and comes into a knowledge 
of man's real possessions — intellect, sensibilities, 
body, and will. 

Faith. This causes another generic effect in his 
consciousness — the feeling of faith. A feeling of 
certitude comes to him, not possible to be experi- 
enced in any other way. 
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Faith is born of knowledge, objective and sub- 
jective (intellectual and intuitional). Faith is the 
feeling of certainty born of knowledge, ripened into 
realization. Man's hunger for truth also impels him 
to gain greater knowledge of his particular business. 
As his knowledge of natural law and of man and of 
his business increases, his faith increases in the 
Infinite, in human nature, in self, and in his goods. 

If his goods need improvement in quality and 
quantity, he sees to it that the improvement is forth- 
coming, by reason of his feeling of responsibility. 

Faith in natural law, plus faith in human nature, 
plus faith in one's business, plus faith in self, make 
a four-horse team that will pull a great load. 

"Faith is the substance of things hoped for; the 
evidence of things unseen." 

This fourfold or quadruple distilled faith is the 
substance of better days hoped for; the evidence of 
promotions and profitable patronage not as yet 
seen. 

Courage. Faith leads naturally to another generic 
emotive effect, the feeling of courage. 

Courage is faith in activity. It is faith daring to 
put personal responsibility to the test. It is moral 
accountability in action. 

Courage is the sap of the oak tree of Reliability. 
Without it the tree would be dead; faith would be 
lifeless. "Faith without works is dead." And faith 
without the courage of conviction will not work. 
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Courage is fed by thought, put to work by the 
power of volition, and sustained by the body. It is 
both physical and moral. 

It takes courage to say "No" when temptations 
come to gratify the appetites and passions. It takes 
courage to say "No" to the desire to buy things one 
cannot afford. It takes courage to look the payroll 
in the eye without flinching; to meet the responsi- 
bilities of life in general with faith. 

Faith begets earnestness, and man cannot express 
himself impressively in either word or deed without 
earnestness, the child of faith. 

Temperance. The earnest expression of one's 
faith or certitude of conviction leads to temperance. 

Temperance means moderation in all things. It 
requires moral courage to be temperate and to fur- 
ther temperance. 

It took the moral courage of our railroad mag- 
nates, bank presidents, and other captains of indus- 
try to bring about temperance in the use of 
alcoholic drinks in a large way. Our leaders of 
industry saw that alcohol destroyed efficiency, and 
they had the courage to say to their men: "You 
must choose between your positions and liquor." 

It was then that the temperance movement 
received its great impetus. Economics, as a cham- 
pion of efficiency, is the great moral reformer. 

Temperance means moderation in eating as well 
as in drinking; it means moderation in expenditure 
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of money, and moderation in self-gratification in all 
ways. To be temperate is to stop at the "golden 
mean" — not underdoing or overdoing anything. 

A natural effect flowing from temperance is 
refinement of the body. This improves the plas- 
ticity and receptivity of the gray matter of the 
brain, refines the intellect, aids volition, and 
increases faith and courage. And a natural effect 
flowing from all these influences is added intuitional 
power — the power of immediate or direct percep- 
tion of truth, the value of which we have seen can 
scarcely be estimated in the increase or improve- 
ment of Quality, Quantity, and Mode of Conduct — 
the secret of Service, the cause of securing progres- 
sively profitable patronage. 

Temperance includes the "golden mean" as to 
moderation in statements made, neither understat- 
ing nor overstating things. In other words, it pro- 
motes the statement of facts and circumstances 
exactly as they are, and this leads to another natural 
and generic eflfect, truth. 

Truth. No one can secure confidence and satis- 
faction in his dealings with his fellow man without 
telling the truth. He can no more do it without 
telling the truth than he can build a solid foundation 
in the quicksand. 

The metal in men which enables them to tell the 
truth when a He would seem to serve the purpose 
better is a part of moral character. It is one of the 
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basic elements of reliability; it is a constituent ele- 
ment in the emotive life. The intellect perceives 
the truth, the will decides to tell the truth, and uses 
the vocal organs to express it in the spoken word 
and the hand to express it in the written or printed 
word. But the roots of truth are in moral character 
— reliability. 

The feeling of desire to tell the truth amounts to 
a principle in the consciousness of the truly reliable 
man, and he tells it not because it pays (although 
it does) but because he feels it is right that he 
should do so. 

Falsehood, the opposite of truth, is moral leprosy. 

The spirit of Service, backed by the feeling of 
responsibility, sustained by faith, impelled by cour- 
age, moderated by temperance, and rooted in truth, 
manifests itself in another generic emotive effect, 
justice. 

Justice and honesty. Justice is the administration 
of the spirit of Service, responsibility, faith, courage, 
temperance, and truth. It is all these bearing fruit 
applied in reliable human relationships. 

From the feeling of justice as a part of moral 
fiber flows that mighty confidence builder and sat- 
isfaction giver, honesty, without which reliability 
cannot be. 

No living man is shrewd enough to be dishonest, 
even in little things, and by any means contrive to 
retain the confidence of those with whom he deals. 
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Lincoln, the reliable, said : "You can fool some of 
the people all the time, and all the people some of 
the time, but you can't fool all the people all the 
time." Had that seer and prophet lived to-day, we 
may well imagine that he might have added : "And 
you can't fool very many of the people very much 
of the time." 

From justice also flows mercy, and 

"The quality of mercy is not strained; 
It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blest ; 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes. 
'Tis mightiest in the mightiest: it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown." 

The tree of Reliability grows from the acorn of 
the spirit of Service. 

Its substance, root, trunk, branch, and bark are 
Faith. 

It grows in the soil of Personal Responsibility. 

Its sap is the earnestness and impelling power of 
Courage. 

Its soil is refined, purified, and enriched by 
Temperance. 

It is watered by the waters of constructive knowl- 
edge — Truth. 

The fruitage of such a tree is Justice. 

Is there anything lacking to make the oak tree 
possible? 

Yes; one element is lacking. It must have 
warmth and light, and that is rationalized love. 
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Love. The Science of Business makes no apology 
for the use of that term, Love, in its big, broad, 
wholesome sense, is "the greatest thing in the 
world." 

In the first place, one must love his business to 
be one hundred per cent reliable. 

Elbert Hubbard wisely said: "If you don't love 
your job, don't worry about it; some one else will 
soon have it." 

If you don't love your job, she will soon get a 
divorce from you. Jobs are jealous and there are 
a good many people courting good ones. 

In the second place, if there is no love in the home 
life of the individual his efficiency is tremendously 
interfered with. 

Some of our great industrial plants are recogniz- 
ing lack of love in the home as a companion evil to 
the drink habit in its relationship to efficiency, and 
are discontinuing the services of those men who fre- 
quently come to their work with the feelings caused 
by lack of harmony at home. 

Such feelings drive men to dishonesty and licen- 
tiousness as well as to drink, and start a chain of 
evil effects which disintegrate character and destroy 
reliability. 

In the third place, the business home — the place 
of business — should and can be made a place where 
all engaged in it should love to go. 

The greatest cure for the clock- watching and 
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time-se'rving diseases is to introduce elements which 
enable every human being in the business hive to 
love to make honey. 

"You can lead a horse to water, but you can't 
make him drink," runs the old maxim. You can 
lead men and women, or even drive them, to their 
work, but you can't make them think about their 
work, and unless the human being works with head 
and heart as well as with hands the result is not 
the maximum of Quality, Quantity, and Mode, and 
therefore falls short of maximum Service. 

Loyalty cannot be compelled. It can be impelled, 
and the impelling motive is love for one's work. 

"As above, so below." The sordid spirit of self- 
ishness at the top begets its like all along -the line. 
No one can sow thistle seeds and reap wheat. 

The opposite of Service is selfishness. 

The opposite of responsibility is irresponsibility. 

The opposite of faith is doubt. 

The opposite of courage is fear. 

The opposite of temperance is intemperance. 

The opposite of truth is falsehood. 

The opposite of justice is injustice. 

The opposite of love is hate. 

Pour enough water on the top of the haystack and 
it will soak clear to the bottom. Pour the same 
amount at the bottom, and keep on pouring, and the 
top will remain dry. 

"As above, so below," indeed expresses a basic 
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fact in Nature. Pour selfishness for the firm's inter- 
est only, regardless of the interests of the employees 
or the customers of the house; mix with this the 
feeling of lack of responsibility for the people on 
the payroll ; add to this combination the feeling of 
doubt as to their capacity to become more efficient ; 
mingle this with fear ; let the leaders be intemperate, 
and not only tell falsehoods themselves but, as is 
often the case, teach the employees to lie; let the 
leaders be unjust; mix all these ingredients together 
and pour the mixture on the top of the haystack of 
business, and the ingredients will soak down 
through to the bottom. 

The way to reform the heart is to reform the 
head. 

The way to purify the stream is to purify its 
source. 

The way to purify business is to purify the heads 
of business. All real and lasting and far-reaching 
reform must begin there. It is a law of Nature. 

Eight laws of reliability development. From the 
above facts we are now ready to formulate eight 
laws of reliability development : 

1. Other things being equal, the reliability of 
the individual varies directly with his spirit 
of Service. 

2. Other things being equal, the reliability of 
the individual varies directly with his feeling 
of Responsibility. 
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3. Other things being equal, the reliability of 
the individual varies directly with his feeling 
of faith. 
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4. Other things being equal, the reliability of 
the individual varies directly with his feeling 
of courage. 
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5. Other things being equal, the reliability of 
the individual varies directly with his feeling 
of temperance. 
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6. Other things being equal, the reliability of 
the individual varies directly with his feeling 
of truthfulness. 

7. Other things being equal, the reliability of 
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the individual varies directly with his feeling 
of justice. 
8. Other things being equal, the reliability of 
the individual varies directly with his feeling 
of love. 

These facts in Nature may be represented by the 
diagram on page 86. 

An analysis of the above diagram reveals the 
following facts: (1) The center of reliability is the 
spirit of Service; (2) faith, responsibility, courage, 
temperance, truth, and justice each center upon this 
central principle ; (3) all seven, including the spirit 
of Service, rest upon love. 

These facts in Nature may be further illustrated 
by the diagram on page 87. 

The acorn is the spirit of Service. 

The roots, trunk and branches are faith. 

The sap is Courage. 

The soil is Responsibility. 

The refining, purifying, and enriching element is 
temperance. 

The water is knowledge or truth. 

The atmosphere of light and warmth is love. 

The fruit is justice. 

Any one possessing the eight complex feelings 
as above enumerated is reliable. * 

It is inconceivable, unthinkable that any one who 
has developed these feelings can be unreliable* 
Reliability is a natural effect, the wholly logical 
consequence resulting from the "eduction" or devel- 
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opment of these eight feelings. Each and every one 
of them can be cultivated by any one who desires 
to do so. It is wholly a matter of education, which, 
as we have seen, is "eduction'' or development, and 
the road to such eduction is the one principle of 
Nourishment plus Use. This constitutes Nature's 
principle upon which the phenomena of eduction 
rest, from which all growth proceeds. 

We are now ready to study the organized facts 
concerning the development of these eight complex 
feelings. This will be accomplished in our next 
chapter. 

Summary 

First. The spirit of Service is the acorn from 
which grows the oak tree of Reliability. 

Second. The spirit of Service manifests itself (1) 
in an earnest desire to render Service ; (2) in a desire 
to increase the capacity to render Service. 

Third. Useful knowledge is necessary for satis- 
factory Service. 

Fourth. Mental hunger for useful knowledge 
leads to constructive ambition. 

Fifth. The pursuit of useful knowledge leads to 
a perception of moral accountability, and this causes 
a feeling of personal responsibility. 

Sixth. From man's feeling of personal responsi- 
bility to natural law, to his fellows and to himself, 
springs a discernment which gives rise to the feel- 
ing of faith. 
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Seventh, Faith in natural law, faith in humanity, 
faith in one's business, and faith in one's self is 
the substance of better days hoped for; the evi- 
dence of promotions, and profitable patronage not 
as yet seen. 

Eighth. Faith leads naturally to the feeling of 
courage. 

Ninth. Courage is moral accountability in action. 

Tenth. Faith also begets earnestness. 

Eleventh. The earnest expression of one's faith, 
or certitude of conviction, leads to temperance. 

Twelfth. Temperance is moderation in all things 
— in eating as well as in drinking, in expenditure, 
and in self-gratification. 

Thirteenth. The effect of temperance is refine- 
ment of body — improving the plasticity and the 
receptivity of the gray matter of the brain. This 
refines the intellect, aids volition, and increases 
faith and courage. 

Fourteenth. From all of these flows added power 
of immediate perception of truth. 

Fifteenth. This leads to improvement of Quality, 
Quantity, and Mode of Conduct — the essentials of 
Service — the cause of securing progressively profit- 
able patronage. 

Sixteenth. Temperance includes moderation in 
statements made; it promotes statements of facts 
as they are, and this leads to another natural effect 
—truth. 
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Seventeenth, Truth is one of the basic elements 
of reliability. 

Eighteenth. The spirit of Service, backed by the 
feeling of responsibility, sustained by faith, impelled 
by courage, moderated by temperance, and rooted 
in truth manifests in another emotive effect, justice. 

Nineteenth. From the feeling of justice flows hon- 
esty, the builder of confidence and the giver of sat- 
isfaction. 

Twentieth. Without honesty there is no reliabil- 
ity. 

Twenty-first. Like the oak, the tree of Reliability 
must have warmth and light, and that is rationalized 
love. 

Twenty-second. Love is the impelling force 
which begets loyalty. 

Twenty-third. Each and all of the eight complex 
feelings of the diagram can be cultivated by any 
one who desires to try. 

Twenty-fourth, The natural effect of the develop- 
ment of these eight feelings is reliability. 



CHAPTER X 

THE SCIENCE OF DEVELOPING THE 
CONSTRUCTIVE FEELINGS 

THE development of those feelings which are 
acquired by education does not "just happen." 
This is likewise true of the regulation and control 
of the congenital feelings. Like everything else, this 
is a matter of conscious or unconscious obedience to 
natural principle and natural law. 

As already stated, the development of the con- 
structive feelings rests upon one principle — the prin- 
ciple of Nourishment plus Use. This principle may- 
be stated as follows : 

The eduction of the constructive feelings 
varies directly with the correct nourishment 
and correct Urse of them. 
There are four natural laws related to this prin- 
ciple. Applied to any given feeling, these laws 
result in the development of that feeling. 

The law of thought. The first of these laws is the 

law of thought, and may be stated as follows : 

Other things being equal, the development 

of any constructive feeling varies directly 

with the degree of constructive thought with 

which it is nourished. 

92 
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The feelings have been defined as "the tempera- 
ture of the stream of consciousness." As the 
thought, so the feeling. If the thought is cold, the 
feeling is cold. 

For instance, if thoughts are courageous in their 
nature, the feelings will be courageous; if fear 
thoughts are entertained, the feeling of fear is 
bound to come. 

One can no more build the warm feelings of cour- 
age with the cold thoughts of fear than he can build 
a fire with ice ; it is a psychological impossibility. 

The first requisite, then, for building reliability 
is right thinking. 

Constructive thoughts are to feeling exactly what 
nourishing food is to the body. 

Thoughts are things that feelings feed upon ; they 
are the food stuff. 

There are three primary ways of obtaining food 
for the feelings: 

First. Through observation and reflection about 
constructive things in one's environment. 
Here Lesson Four comes into active play as 
a reliability builder. 
Second. Through companionship. The conver- 
sation of the right companions nourishes the 
mind of the listener; that of the wrong kind 
poisons; that of the indifferent simply clogs 
the mental pores of the listener. 
Third. Through the written and printed page. 
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Much in the public press • is good mental 
nourishment ; much is mental poison. It is a 
mistake to take a morbid interest in the 
annals of vice and crime. Discrimination as 
to what is read is the great essential here. 

As to books: "Of the making of many books 
there is no end" is much truer to-day than when 
Solomon said it. 

He who has not cultivated an appetite for knowl- 
edge may but little appreciate the value of the fact 
that through good books one gets the best thought 
of the world's best thinkers, each in his specialized 
line. 

The individual afflicted with the moral disease of 
fear, who selects, reads, studies, mentally masti- 
cates, digests, and assimilates the biographies, of 
courageous men and women, and special writings 
about courage, is literally feeding his mind on just 
the food it needs to build up the feeling of courage. 
Thus stimulated, the mind thinks constructive 
thoughts of its own making, and these, too, nourish 
the desired feeling. 

But this is not enough. Receiving constructive 
thought is the first step in building constructive 
feelings, but there are four steps to take, six laws 
to make operative, in order to insure rapid and sub- 
stantial building. 

The law of imagination. The second law is the 
law of imagination. This may be stated as follows : 
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Other things being equal, the development 
of any given feeling varies directly zvith the 
exercise of the imaginative faculty centered 
upon it. 

Imagination, as we learned in Lesson Four, is a 
form of thinking, but it is constructive thinking. 
It is the power to recall mental contents and put 
those contents together in a way they had not been 
put together before. 

Many millions of people have built cesspools of 
fear within their sensibilities, instead of building 
the moral fiber of courage, by imagining all sorts 
of evil things that never happen. 

The evil thing often does happen just because the 
one to whom it happens imagined it would, and kept 
up the morbid imagining long enough. 

Like attracts like. Imagining one has some phys- 
ical ill creates a corresponding feeling and often 
starts the actual "disease." Had the one thus exer- 
cising his imagination dismissed all thought of the 
symptom, real or imaginary, and refused to nourish, 
or rather poison, his feelings in that way, he would 
at least have helped to head off the effect indicated 
by the syn^ptom. 

The fearful man must imagine himself a very 
courageous man. He can easily train his mind to 
make mental pictures of himself in all kinds of sit- 
uations requiring the exercise of great courage. He 
can face a mad bull and kill him in a pitched battle, 
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strangle a vicious bulldog, meet temptations and 
courageously say "No." 

In the halls of his imagination he can call on 
presidents and kings, emperors and czars. He can 
go to the front and face the Gatling guns, sleep in 
the trenches with shrapnel singing him to sleep, fly 
to the enemy's country and fight aerial battles. 

Again, he can meet merchant princes in business 
battles. He can, if he really wants to cure his dis- 
ease of fear, do all of this in the quiet of his own 
home, in the halls of his imagination. He can, if 
he wills to do it and does do it, mentally spit out 
the poisoned imaginings which he has been enter- 
taining and quit combining fear thoughts and antici- 
pations of dreadful things, realizing with Emerson 
that our greatest troubles are those that never 
happen. 

He can and will, and must if he would cure the 
disease of fear, quit making mental pictures of the 
dreadful things he has been fearing might happen, 
and instead make mental pictures of constructive 
things that he is going to help make happen. 

When he is doing this he is putting into operation 
the second law for feeding or nourishing the feeling 
of courage. But he must not stop there. There 
are two more steps to take in the process of curing 
the disease of fear, or any other diseased feeling. 

In other words, there are two more steps to take 
in the "eduction" of the constructive feeling, which 
is the opposite of any given destructive. 
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The law of exercise. This brings us to a consid- 
eration of the third law — the law of exercise. This 
may be stated as follows : 

Other things being equal, the "eduction'' 
of any given feeling varies directly with the 
exercise of it. 

Here we are again brought face to face with our 
efferent friend whose acquaintance we made in 
Lesson Four, and who remains with us all through 
the work of Man Building. 

The efferent principle is the expression of the 
second educative element entering into the educa- 
tive process. Thinking and imagining nourish the 
feelings, but they must be used also, else growth 
cannot take place. The exercise of the feelings 
requires the doing of things necessitating their use. 

The fearful man can here actually do some of the 
things which he started out by imagining he was 
doing. 

He need not be rash and fight a mad bull, or 
strangle a dog, but he will have or can create abun- 
dant opportunities to exercise the quality of moral 
courage if he really desires to cure the disease of 
fear. 

He can pick out the biggest men in his com- 
munity and make an excuse to call upon them, 
even if that is not his regular business. He can do 
this just for practice — the practice of use or exer- 
cise of the feeling of courage. 
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He can say "No" when lack of moral courage 
would prompt him to say "Yes." 

If diffident about speaking in public, he can force 
himself to go to a public meeting, and then force 
himself to get up and make a speech; even if his 
first speech consists of but ten words — or two 
words, for that matter. It will be easier to do it 
the second time than it was the first, easier the 
third than the second, and so on until finally he can 
make a commendable effort. 

A story is told which may be wholly fiction, but 
it teaches a great lesson. 

A certain young man was of a very diffident, 
bashful, shrinking nature. No one paid much atten- 
tion to him or took him very seriously. Every one 
thought him a coward. 

This greatly annoyed the young man, and he con- 
cluded to force himself to do several things which 
were exactly contrary to his natural instincts. He 
decided to prove to the community that he was not 
a coward by actually doing things requiring the 
exercise of courage, even bravado. Among other 
things, he deliberately walked up to a policeman 
and knocked him down. 

When the excitement incident to this unusual 
event had subsided, he went to the top of a high 
bridge, and, while many astonished citizens were 
passing in plain view, dove into the water far below 
— a feat which few, if any, had ever dared attempt. 
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He kept up the doing of such extraordinary things 
requiring the exercise of an unusual degree of cour- 
age that he soon not only acquired the reputation 
of being fearless, but actually became so. 

The Science of Business does not advise the radi- 
cal and rash method suggested by this story as a 
means of exercising the quality of courage. It 
might, indeed, be said of the hero (if such we could 
call him) of the above story that "fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread." 

Neither are such means necessary. Life is full of 
opportunities to exercise the potent power of cour- 
age, and all the other constructive feelings, in ways 
neither ostentatious nor dangerous. 

The story, however, serves to make plain the 
great law of the afferent and efferent in building the 
constructive feelings or emotions. 

Again to our mathematics : 

Two never equals four. 

Two plus two always equals four. 

Correct Nourishment never equals Eduction. 

Correct Nourishment plus correct Use always 
equals Eduction. 

Thus Nature's third law for the development of 
the feelings is made plain. 

The law of expectant repetition. Rapid progress 
demands one thing more. And this brings us to 
the law of expectant repetition, which may be stated 
as follows: 
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Other things being equal, the development 
of any given feeling is in direct proportion to 
the expectant persistence with which the 
afferent find efferent processes are repeated. 

In Mammoth Cave in Kentucky there are forma- 
tions of rock known as stalactites and stalagmites, 
formed by the action of mineral-charged water 
which falls from the top of the cave one drop at a 
time. 

Beautiful columns of this hard white substance 
are standing there, in many cases completely con- 
necting the top and bottom of the cave; in others, 
but partially completed. For almost countless years 
Nature has kept up that steady drip, drip, drip of 
those drops of mineral-charged water — ^just one at 
a time. 

Each drop has in it a little mineral substance. 
Each time a little, but very little, is left where it 
falls. 

But every little added to that which one has 
always makes just a little bit more. The law always 
works — the law of accumulation. "Many mickles 
make a muckle," as the old Scotch proverb runs. 

Nature is persistent. She makes her afferent 
work do one thing all the time in the same way; 
it is thus she builds — nourishes. 

Nature does n't get discouraged and quit — Nature 
}s not a quitter. When she starts in to do a thing, 
she does it. 
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No perceptible change was made with any one 
drop of water, or even relatively many of them. 
But Nature kept at it, and finally the columns were 
builded. 

The principle of repetition is just as essential in 
the building of the feelings which make reliability 
as it is in building those stalactites and stalagmites. 

It would be an unreasoning and a wholly unrea- 
sonable man who would exercise his physical 
muscles three or four or even a hundred times, and 
then say that exercise will not build muscle. Aided 
by nutrition, exercise will build muscle, but it takes 
time; and it is just so with the building of the feel- 
ings.' 

The law as stated includes the quality of expec- 
tancy. Persistent repetition must be expectant; 
that is, it mpst be accompanied by belief that devel- 
opment is taking place — not that it will take place 
in time, but that it is now taking place. 

This means that faith must accompany the 
repeated thought and action that it may bear the 
best fruit in substance — substantial gain. 

The water in Mammoth Cave is 'inanimate; it 
is n't capable of doubt. Therefore Nature does n't 
demand faith on the part of the water. But con- 
sciousness can doubt and fear; and doubt deadens 
and fear freezes. 

Remember the story of the old lady who prayed 
for the mountain which was in her way to be 
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removed while she slept, but cried when she awak- 
ened: "There is that pesky old mountain, just as I 
expected." 

She did not have faith, not even as much as a 
"grain of mustard seed." 

"The thing I have greatly feared has come upon 
me," is fraught with deep scientific meaning. 

He who nourishes his constructive feelings with 
constructive thinking and imagining, and does the 
thing requiring the exercise of those feelings, need 
not fear the consequences. 

He must not doubt that the building process is 
taking place if he wishes to get the best results. 

The law of habit will do its work, and its work 
will be cumulative if each added impulse is not 
deadened and chilled by doubt and fear. 

And thus is the road to the cultivation of the 
eight generic constructive feelings made plain, and 
also the way to regulate, control, and add to the 
congenital feelings, the natural appetites and pas- 
sions, the intuitions, and inherent temperament. 

Will you follow the road? Will you put these 
four laws into practice? 

. You will, if you care for your own best welfare 
and appreciate the eternal values that must come 
to him who obeys these four laws. 

You do prize your own best welfare ; you do care 
for the gaining of eternal values. Hence there is 
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but one logical conclusion. But remember that no 
teacher can do this for you. He can put the ladder 
against the wall, but each one who reaches the top 
must do, the climbing. 

The teacher can point the way, but he cannot 
travel the road for any one else. No one can hire 
a substitute to build columns of character for him. 
He and he alone — the party of the first part — can 
build his constructive feelings. 

Study the lesson, answer the test questions, and 
study the textbook that goes with it, but remember 
when you have done that you may have taken the 
first step only: namely, correct nourishment. You 
may not have even begun to put into practice the 
four laws now plain to you. 

Until you do that you must expect no results 
worth while in increased man power. 

But as certainly as you intelligently begin and 
persistently and expectantly apply these four rules 
of Nature just made plain, the darkness of the 
destructive qualities will begin to fade away, in the 
presence of the light of the constructive, which will 
be — indeed, must be — builded if you but put the four 
laws into operation, even as the mists begin to flee 
before the rising sun. 

Darkness cannot exist in the presence of light. 

Thus will the reliability element in constructive 
man power, and the power to render permanently 
satisfactory Service, and thus the power to secure 
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progressively profitable patronage increase as a 
purely natural consequence. 

We are now ready to take up the study of the 
physical body, to the end of the development of 
endurance. This is one of the most important 
branches of the study of Man Building, and the 
next lesson will be devoted wholly to it. 



Summary 

First. The development of the constructive feel- 
ings rests upon the principle, "The education of the 
constructive feelings varies directly with their cor- 
rect Nourishment and correct Use." 

Second. There are four related laws which, ap- 
plied to any feeling, result in its development. 

Third. The first of these laws is the law of con- 
structive Thought. 

Fourth. The first requisite for building reliability 
is right thinking. 

Fifth. Thought food for the feelings is obtained : 
(1) by observation and reflection; (2) through com- 
panionship ; (3) from the written and printed page. 

Sixth. The second law is the law of imagination. 

Seventh. Imagination is the power to recall men- 
tal contents and put them together in novel ways. 
It is, when positively used, constructive thinking. 

Eighth. The third law is the law of exercise. 

Ninth. Right thinking and constructive imagining 
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nourish the feelings ; but they need be used to insure 
growth. 

Tenth. The exercise of the feelings requires the 
doing of things. 

Eleventh. The fourth law is the law of expectant 
repetition. 

Twelfth. Aided by nutrition, exercise will build 
muscle; and it is just so with the building of feel- 
ings. 

Thirteenth. Persistent repetition must be accom- 
panied by belief that development is taking place. 

Fourteenth. The law of habit will do its work, 
and this will be cumulative in results if each added 
impulse is not deadened by doubt and chilled by 
fear. 

Fifteenth. The teacher can point the way, but 
the party of the first part must build his own con- 
structive feelings. 

Sixteenth. As the four rules are applied by him 
the constructive feelings will grow. 

Seventeenth. As these grow, reliability will be 
developed and the power to render permanently 
satisfactory Service will be increased. 

Eighteenth. Thus will be enlarged the power to 
secure progressively profitable patronage. 
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TEST QUESTIONS 

1. Define Reliability and show why it is proper to refer 
to this quality as healthfulness of the sensibilities. \ -^ 

2. Distinguish between constructive feelings and sensations 
arising from the sense of touch. 

3. Why is Reliability a real commercial asset which pays 
in material reward? 

4. Name three constructive qualities of intellect, three of 
the sensibilities, and three of volition. 

5. What is it necessary for the man of either the sanguine 
or the choleric temperament to do in order to thoroughly 
develop Reliability? 

6. (a) What effect has thought upon the feelings? (b) 
Why does the Reliability of the individual vary directly with 
the nature of his own decision and action? 

7. What are the eight complex feelings which combined 
make Reliability? 

8. How are the constructive feelings developed, and what 
are the three primary sources of food for the feelings? 

9. What bearing has the exercise of constructive imagina- 
tion upon Reliability development? 

10. What do you consider the most important point made 
in this lesson and how can you apply it in your work, or 
business ? 



